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In Praise of Brevity 





RESIDENT BRUCE PAYNE was gifted in the use of the pungent phrase. 

Once he said of a colleague: 

“I generally understand what he is talking about for fifteen 
minutes.” 

Those who heard the President say that understood what he was 
talking about. 

There is a great deal of speaking going on in the political world. 
How much of it is wasted in vain flourishes, repetitions, and catch 
phrases? There is a lot of preaching resounding through ecclesiastical 
corridors. How much of it wastes itself through the use of sprawling 
rhetoric, by waiving the patterns set by the Psalms, the Proverbs, the 
Sermon on the Mount? There is a lot of lecturing going on in the pro- 
fessional world. How much loss is there? Do the lecturers understand 
reasonably well the nature of their subjects, both in depth and col- 
laterals? Can they state clearly and correctly? Can they illustrate 
aptly? Can they quit when they get through? A great deal of writing 
is being done everywhere. Ink flows at the rate of 90,000,000 gallons 
annually. We use 1,584,000,000 pencils down to mere stubs every 
year. 6,000,000 typewriters set up a constant cosmic clatter. We have 
developed a verbal prolixity that makes it both difficult and painful to 
say in ten words those things which we delight to say in fifty. 

This issue of the PEaBopy JourNAL oF EpucaTION is submitted as 
one item of proof that it can be done. 
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Are Grades Becoming Extinct? 


F™ MANY YEARS one of the accepted functions of the school has been 
to select for social approval those learners most adept in its offer- 
ings of knowledge and skill, whether this work be philosophy or short- 
hand, chemistry or carpentry. In recent years, however, the evaluative 
function of the school has become less and less significant and even 
tends to disappear. 

One of the major reasons for the decreasing importance of grading 
of pupils is the increasing numbers who crowd into the elementary and 
secondary schools, the colleges and universities. During the session of 
1953-54 approximately 37,000,000 persons were enrolled in American 
schools of all types—nearly one-fourth of the total population. Many of 
these millions are unable or unwilling to make even minimum progress 
in school work. Should these incompetents be given failing grades that 
will add to their feelings of inferiority? Cannot even two or three un- 
happily placed F’s turn a teen-ager into a neurotic or a delinquent? 

The preparation of grades is one of the most tedious and exacting 
of the tasks of the teacher. Why not minimize or eliminate this la- 
borious duty, especially the misery of giving failing grades? Pupils do 
not like to be tested or to receive any except the highest grades. Should 
they also be made unhappy? 

A third reason for the decreasing importance of evaluation is that 
investigations have often revealed the inaccuracies of grades. A single 
paper, even in mathematics, may be scored as failing or as excellent by 
equally trained and experienced teachers. 

One plan to lessen problems and dilemmas that arise from the eval- 
uative function of the school is to minimize grades by the use of vague 
categories, such as “pass” or “unsatisfactory.” Report cards in narra- 
tive form still further obscure the differences between the work of the 
poorer and the better pupils. 

Another plan is to give at least a passing grade to all pupils, regard- 
less of the quality or quantity of their work. Under this plan a pupil is 
always sent on to the next higher class on the basis of time elapsed or of 
attendance. This is actually chronological promotion—even though it 
is often erroneously called “socig] promotion.” This plan sometimes 
results in converting all levels of the elementary school, and even of the 
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high school, into “ungraded classes” where the teacher “does the best 
she can” with an unselected group of pupils who may vary, for example, 
from those who cannot read at all to those who can read as well as the 
average college freshman. 

In many schools, both elementary and secondary, the grading is such 
that a diploma means little more than a certificate of attendance. In 
seeking a superior student body colleges and universities now put little 
faith in grades by categories—they depend more and more upon relative 
standing in the graduating class and upon the results of standardized 
or formalized tests. 

Many high school diplomas, consequently, merely attest the per- 
sistence of the pupil and the financial ability of his parents to keep 
him in school beyond the period of compulsory attendance. 

Are college diplomas also to become certificates of residence and 
financial support? Often college teachers admit, “I don’t give failing 
grades any more.” Even in graduate school a professor may an- 
nounce the first day of class, “I always give my students at least a 
B grade. Now you can forget about grades.” Will any but the “eager 
beavers” work much without the admittedly artificial stimulus of 
grades? Should the superior students receive the same grades as the 
inferior ones? How long will it be before prospective employers learn - 
how small may be the value of a diploma from the secondary school 
or college where no failing grades are given? Will high school and 
college enrollments fall as the prestige value of diplomas declines? 

Such questions should be faced and openly discussed. Meanwhile to 
this observer, at least, the evaluative or selective function of the school 
seems to be steadily declining in importance. Unless present tendencies 
change, grades, especially failing grades, seem likely to become ex- 
tinct in the elementary and secondary schools, and even in many 
colleges and universities. Is such a drastic change warranted even by 
the labor, unhappiness, and admitted inaccuracy of grades? Is not the 
abandonment of marks and scores a form of educational defeatism 
that may do more harm than the former pre-occupation with grading? 

—H. C. Brear ey, George Peabody College for Teachers 
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... And Never Was 


N ANCIENT and flourishing superstition of college and university 
A life is the notion that a scholar attains distinction by steadily nar- 
rowing his area of study. Like many other folk beliefs, this view is 
seldom supported by evidence. It thrives on glib stereotypes and semi- 
learned equivalents of old wives’ tales which run the gamut from the 
merely clever to the mildly pontifical. At the former end of the scale 
is the popular definition of an expert as “one who learns more and 
more about less and less until he knows everything about nothing.” 
At the latter end is Robert M. Hutchins’ latest pronouncement that 
“*.. . the specialism essential to science has discredited a generalized 
approach to history, philosophy, art, and all other subjects, including 
science itself.”” 

One who appreciates solid entertainment must be grateful for these 
contributions to academic gayety. Having laughed heartily, however, 
he may show his concern for the facts of modern scholarship by peering 
critically behind these facile generalizations. 

Do the most eminent scholars commonly attain distinction by study 
of continually shrinking fragments of their fields? 

The history of scholarship in the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the arts furnishes a broad basis for doubt that this 
is true today, that it was so yesterday, or that it is likely to be the case 
tomorrow. The restricted specialist who becomes a scholar by un- 
relieved study of an infinitesimal section of the world of truth is not 
what he used to be and never was. Men with special interests and ca- 
pacities have indeed made the greatest achievments in all fields of study, 
but they have seldom if ever been “narrow” specialists. 

It is possible that these narrow specialists, these scholars who have 
expert knowledge of one small field and not much of anything else, 
exist only in the dreams of the mythical man-in-the-street and in the 
well-turned phrases of professional commenters on the academic scene. 

The great specialists tend to be great generalists. Charles Darwin 
saw data supporting or opposing his hypotheses wherever he looked, 
and he looked everywhere his driving curiosity impelled his gaze. Louis 





* Robert M. Hutchins, The University of Utopia, p. 25. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 
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Pasteur, as a specialist in the modern bacteriology which he founded, 
concentrated his studies on the organisms that caused diseases in human 
beings, but at the same time he wondered what caused wines to turn 
sour, why chickens got cholera, and what was killing off the silkworms. 
Wilhelm Wundt founded the modern science of psychology as a physi- 
ologist with such broad interests that he gave courses in medical 
physics and anthropology. Francis Galton founded individual psy- 
chology out of a great mosaic of interests that ranged from anthropology 
to meterology. 

These men and hundreds of like pioneers in other fields were spe- 
cialists, but they were anything but narrow. The fact that they often 
made their greatest contributions to studies outside the realms of their 
original training is a key to their habits of mind. They were men of 
broad curiosity. They looked beyond the limits of their disciplines. 
They tended to specialize in problems rather than in academic subjects. 
Isaac Newton’s famous comment as he came to the close of his long 
career summarizes their usual outlook: 


“I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the seashore and diverting myself now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


It may be objected that such men as these were geniuses, and that 
genius makes its own rules. Observation of specialists in current action 
suggests that those among them who are most brilliantly expanding 
the frontiers of their particular fields of learning tend to work in the 
same fashion. They, too, are inclined to make their own rules about 
crossing frontiers—Haro_p BENJAMIN, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


* David Brewster, The Life of Sir Isaac Newton, pp. 300-01. New York, Harper, 1839. 





* ok * 


Horace Was Right 


OOKS on every phase of education continue to be published, but few 
B if any contain much mention of the place of humor in teaching. 
And yet the best teachers have usually been people with a good sense of 
humor which they have not hesitated to use when appropriate, often with 
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great success. On the other hand, no humorless person should become 
a teacher; he will almost surely live to regret his choice if he does. He 
will lack both a fine teaching aid and the best of balms for his wounded 
pride when the critics go after him, as they are practically certain to 
do sooner or later. 

Few people have had a more delightful gift of whimsical humor 
than that prince among educators, the late Edgar Knight of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He could use it in teaching with unerring 
skill to impress a fact on the minds of his students, to illuminate a dif- 
ficult or obscure point, or to show up the triteness of educational fads 
or jargon. 

One morning in the fall quarter in 1947 a student came into his 
class suffering from a very bad head cold. Sharp at nine as was his 
custom, Dr. Knight began his lecture. After about three minutes he 
became aware of the young lady’s cold from her sneezes and snuffles. 
He stopped, looked quizzically at her, and asked kindly, “Miss K .. . ., 
do you feel as bad as you look?” 

“Worse,” she replied. 

“Then, my dear girl, go straight home and cure that cold, and 
don’t give a thought to the history of education until you are all right 
again.” 

With grateful thanks the young lady picked up her books and left 
the room. Always the courteous Southern Gentleman, Dr. Knight opened 
and closed the door for her, and then, turning to the class with the well- 
known twinkle in his eye, he said sententiously, “This is pupil-teacher 
relationships!” Now there is nothing wrong with pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. They need to be kept in good working order and Edgar 
Knight maintained excellent ones at all times—without overworking 
the phrase. In the course of several years I heard him use it just 
once, as already described. 

Bright new words and expressions are all the time coming into 
common use and then disappearing. When a phrase such as “pupil- 
teacher relationships” has been on the lips of everyone for a con- 
siderable time, something happens to it. People begin to sigh inaudibly 
or to smile furtively when they hear it; the irreverent may begin to 
scoff. This effect of too-frequent use seems to be largely psychological. 
The late Edward Bradford Titchener described an experiment in his 
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Beginner's Psychology that illustrates exactly what | mean. He tells 
the reader to repeat some word aloud over and over again; he suggests 
“house,” but “process” or “problem” would have done just as well 
in 1915. In the course of several repetitions the word becomes little 
more than a “meaningless and blank” sound. The experimenter is 
“puzzled and a morsel frightened” as he hears it.’ Though neither 
“process” nor “problem” has yet frightened me, both have long since 
become “meaningless and blank” through hearing them repeated in 
season and out. Possibly if I did the experiment with them as Titchener 
suggests I would also become a bit frightened when I hear them. The 
same is true of several other words I could mention. And Titchener’s 
account of what has happened to them is the most satisfactory I have 
heard up to now. 

Any word can go the way of those already mentioned. One that is 
just now in imminent danger is “philosophy.” Since World War II 
it has been hurled at us incessantly by press, pulpit, and radio. People 
speak of “their philosophies” of nearly everything, of choosing and 
wearing their clothes, of spanking/not spanking (reader may cross out 
one) their children, or of writing letters. The more indiscriminately 
the word is used naturally the less it means. 

Another word, not so far along the road to meaninglessness and 
blankness as “philosophy” but nevertheless on that road, is “naive”— 
or “naif” if you want to be fussy. It has been found useful as a term 
of reproach, mainly by people who do not understand it fully. When- 
ever someone you heartily dislike writes or says something in a clear, 
concrete style and really puts across an idea with which you utterly 
disagree, you say that he is “naive” (or “naif’). This word is very 
often used nowadays, but I doubt if it is good for much longer; misuse 
is already wearing it thin. 

The more rapidly terms spring up the more rapidly they seem to 
pass into oblivion. Of course any living language grows constantly; like 
living flesh, it is all the time breaking down and building up again. One 
might press this comparison and say that, also like living flesh, language 
somietimes develops troublesome or unhealthy excrescences that call for 
surgery. Possibly the best kind of surgery for language is that pro- 
vided by a healthy sense of humor that will laugh out of existence some 





* New York: Macmillan, 1915. P. 26. 
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of these warts and tumors that language — particularly that of the pro- 
fessions — develops from time to time. 

“I venture that no one who has not laughed at himself and at pompous 
human ignorance generally is a safe leader for members of the genus 
homo sapiens,” says Morris Cohen,’ and this is advice which educators 
can afford to take to heart. A little good-natured spoofing never hurt 
anyone. Over thirty years ago Irvin Cobb laughed at the medical profes- 
sion in his Speaking of Operations and doctors and nurses have laughed 
at his book ever since. At about the same time Stephen Leacock poked 
fun at the overpowering solemnity of banks and bankers in his sketch 
“My Financial Career.” Instead of being hurt or offended, several 
banks have since reprinted the piece as a brochure and have distributed 
copies to their employees; they feel that here is a fine lesson in what 
to avoid. Neither profession has suffered at all in consequence. 

Nor should educators be too sensitive or touchy when their over-use 
of professional terms gives rise to a few chuckles. Whenever a new 
word is really needed in education, the right one, when found and put 
to use, will survive any amount of kidding and will, in time, win general 
acceptance. We will all use it, not too often but only when it is actually 
called for. If, on the other hand, its hold is so feeble that a few jokes 
threaten its existence, the sooner it dies the better; it was probably a 
misbegotten freak anyhow. 

Horace was right: 

Words are like leaves, some wither ev ry year, 
And ev’ry year a younger race succeeds.’ 
But he might have added that some of them cannot wither too quickly. 


—C.trton L. Hatt, George Peabody College for Teachers 


® Reflections of a Wondering Jew. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. p. 123. Quoted with 
permission of the publishers. 
* Ars poetica, 1. 73 


%* * * 


History's Great Resource 


T HE HisTORY of learning tells of a number of dead and dying disci- 
plines. These are the branches of learning which, for one reason 
or another, have ceased to be commonly cultivated. In some cases 


disciplines died, not because they had nothing to say, but because those 
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who taught them ceased to point out their real significance. 

It might be expected that historians would seriously reflect upon 
the history of these dead disciplines, but, judging by much present 
thought, they seem not to do so. The fashion now seems to be to write 
and teach about the particulars of history without proclaiming the sig- 
nificance of this whole approach to knowledge. It was almost some- 
thing of a shock to some when a British historian A. L. Rowse published 
a small book in which he frankly argued that history is useful.* 

There may be many reasons for the historians’ reticence about their 
field. For one thing they know that much nonsense is talked about 
“history repeating itself.” They know, too, that many highly contra- 
dictory opinions are introdued with the phrase, “History proves.” The 
historian, knowing the unique character of each event in the complicated 
story of human life, is slow to talk about the proofs of history, and 
few men trained in this generation care to write about the “laws of 
history.” 

The historian’s caution grows from his own knowledge, yet, while 
rejecting false claims, should the historian make no claims as to the 
very great values of this discipline? Is it scholarly to ignore the sig- 
nificant uses of this approach to knowledge? History more than any 
other discipline attempts to look at the whole human experience. His- 
tory is, in fact, knowledge of human experience. This knowledge is 
one of man’s most valuable resources, and the ability to use it is one of 
man’s highest skills. 

There is no guide to wise action better than the reflective study of 
human experience. Such knowledge serves society, as a group as per- 
sonal experience serves the individual. It is true that events in 
life are unique, but not so unique as to be completely dissimilar. We 
know that experience is a valuable guide in daily life. No man 
catches the same airplane twice, but an experienced traveler makes 
connections with greater ease and less confusion than a man making his 
first journey by air. There really is no substitute for experience either 
for an individual or a society. 

History offers its students an opportunity to become experienced in 
the ways of man. This is no small advantage. It means that history is 
one of the most useful among the fields of knowledge. It justifies the 


* A. L. Rowse, The Use of History (London, 1946). 
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attention which history has received in the schools, and it argues for 
its continuance as a major subject. 

All of this may be self-evident to historians, but they err seriously 
if they think it is self-evident to others especially young people. Indeed, 
many who teach history do it without understanding the significance 
of what they do. One large task of the historian is to explain the value 
and use of the historical point of view. Surely this task is at least as 
important as the discovery of new historical facts. If students fail to see 
history as the tapping of a valuable resource, they miss the high ex- 
citement of its study. Not that excitement is the goal of all study, but 
surely a field, which by its very nature deals with the experiences of 
life, should not be a dead one.—KENNETH S. Cooper, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Action Programs of Investigation 
And Implementation' — 


NE of the significant developments of the past decade in the stimula- 
QO tion and in-service education of field workers in our schools and 
in other social areas is commonly known as action research. Several 
terms have been employed to label this application of principles of 
group dynamics and related concepts to the implementation of research 
findings, including action research, educational engineering, and opera- 
tional research. The social psychology of action-research programs is 
based on the concept of bringing about change, step-by-step through 
group participation. In the early stage of the project, the role of objec- 
tive observer separates study of the problem from possible fear of any 
change that may be required by the findings. In later stages of the 
action program, participation as a group identifies the individual mem- 
bers with the project and develops attitudes or behavior favorable to 
approval and support by way of implementation or application of the 
findings. Identification of staff members of a school system or of par- 
~ 1 For recent treatments of this development see: Stephen M. Corey, Action Research 
to Improve School Practices. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. xii + 161 p. 


Carter v. Good and Douglas E. Scates, Methods of Research: Educational, Psychological, 
Social. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Chapter 10. 
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ticipating members from other groups with a particular investigational 
project is one of the strongest forces for applying in practice the results 
of research. 

Certain differences in emphasis characterize so-called fundamental 
research as compared with action studies. Up to the middle of the 
twentieth century the great majority of educational investigators were 
primarily interested in fundamental research, as described below. 


1. Formulation of new generalizations, explanatory principles, and scientific 
theories or laws that go beyond the populations and situations represented, 
with the expectation that some other person will bring about improvement in 
practice. 


2. High value placed on sampling procedures as a basis for generalizations. 


3. Careful planning in advance of the investigation and adherence to the de- 
sign of the study throughout the project, with the reporting done in sufficient 
detail to permit repetition of the study. 


4. Desirabiliy of technical training or equipment that frequently involves 
statistical, sampling, testing, or experimental procedures. 


5. Judgment of the quality of the investigation based on the possibility of 
generalizing the methods and findings beyond the sample and situation studied, 
thus adding to the body of knowledge in the particular field. 


The contrasting major emphases in action research are as follows: 


1. Usually stemming from an urgent practical or felt need, with a goal of 
application of results and improvement of practice in the particular setting where 
the group or investigator works, through processes of group planning, execution, 
and evaluation (by both research specialists and volunteer or lay participants). 


2. Interest in the particular subjects investigated rather than in the total 
theoretical population represented by the sample under study. 


3. A developmental design, with the hypothesis and method subject to modi- 
fication during the course of the action program, and with due consideration 
of all interdependent groups concerned in any changes to be made. 


4. Desirability of training in concepts of group dynamics as background for 
cooperative study of practical problems, with the guiding theory that of human 
interaction by which change is either facilitated or resisted, and with frequent 
difficulties of interaction with the particular community by way of choice of 
problem areas, specific formulation of the problem, selection of procedures, 
presentation of findings, and application to practices. The scientists or scholars 
in their role of democratic leaders stimulate and develop the talents of the 
group, and train and supervise the participants in the project. 


5. Determination of the value of the action project in terms of the extent to 
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which methods and findings make possible improvement in practice in a par- 
ticular situation and realization of social and educational purposes. 


—CarTer V. Goop, University of Cincinnati 


* * * 


Responsible Behavior 
Must Accompany Participation 


ogre PARTICIPATION in policy formation and in decision-making 
receives support in almost every educational article, pamphlet, 
and book which has been published in recent years. Teachers are urged 
to plan with children and to give them opportunities to make decisions 
regarding what they shall study and how they shall proceed. Principals 
are urged to involve teachers and other school employees, such as cafe- 
teria workers and custodians, in considering problems which directly 
concern them. Supervisors, principals, and superintendents are ex- 
horted to involve parents in determining basic policies for the school 
and in making decisions regarding the program. 

Rarely does one find any reference or even any implication in the 
literature that those who participate must do so responsibly. Yet the 
whole structure of “rule by consensus” can be quickly destroyed or 
greatly impaired if only a few individuals set out steadfastly to prevent 
agreement through unwavering allegiance to a preconceived position. 
It matters little whether the die-hards are supporters of what might 
be termed “ultra-modern” or “ultra-conservative” education, or whether 
they are “middle-of-the-roaders.” Responsible participants are reason- 
able and reasoning individuals who know what they believe and stand 
for—but they also recognize the validity of conflicting points of view 
and the essential goodness of those who support other positions. Re- 
sponsible participants seek not to dominate discussions or coerce others 
into adopting positions with which they are in fundamental disagree- 
ment. Rather, responsible participants attempt to make sure that all 
points of view are clearly stated and to seek areas of possible agree- 
ment. 

Ground rules are necessary for responsible participation, whether 
the activity be a bridge game, shuffleboard, backgammon, football, or the 
determination of school policies. Changes have to be made in the rules 
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in any game as new conditions arise—and a “rules committee’ usually 
is needed to draft possibilities for all participants to consider. But rules 
are essential unless irresponsible behavior is to be condoned. 

In our zeal to get greater participation in decision-making, let us not 
permit the blind to lead us into the proverbial ditch. Those who wish 
to participate must act responsibly as they accept a measure of respon- 
sibility for policy formation. And each member of a group must, in a 
sense, be his brother’s keeper—else those who want a particular axe 
ground a certain way will achieve power not commensurate with their 
numbers. If children are to share in making decisions, standards of 
responsible behavior must be agreed upon. If teachers are to share in 
the determination of administrative policies, the nature of respon- 
sible participation needs to be understood clearly by all. If parents are 
given opportunity to express opinions concerning school practices and 
to share in the development of policies, then the “rules” need to be 
clearly stated and understood. Responsible behavior must accompany 
participation. 

—Harotp D. Drummonp, George Peabody College for Teachers 


* * * 


The Small College Is Not Expendable 


N THE PROGRAM of education in the United States there is a well- 
known institution called the small college. Sometimes the adjective 
small is applied affectionately by persons who appreciate its worth. At 
other times, it is the way an intellectual snob excludes it from educa- 
tional respectability. 

Let me speak a word for the small college. In this day of expensive 
school plants and academic superlatives its worth and importance may 
he easily overlooked. 

I served for several years as the president of a small college. When 
founded, it was miles from anywhere. Later, a branch of the main line 
of a railroad ran through its town. When the automobile came, a U.S. 
highway passed near the campus. For almost fifty years the institution 
served its constituency by being a good elementary and secondary 
school. When the public schools in its region developed and were able 
to do this work, it became a bona fide college. I had the privilege of 
seeing it accredited by its regional association. 
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In the history of our country, the small college has been God’s way 
of opening educational opportunities to thousands of backward boys 
and shy girls from honorable but uncultured homes. They were the 
children of parents who had no college connections or scholarly 
traditions. 

Dr. Henry Nelson Synder, one of the truly great college presidents 
who served a well-known small college, reports the following conversa- 
tion with humble parents concerning the education of their children, 
a conversation repeated in different words many, many times in every 
section of the United States. The father of four children, in a simple, 
direct way, expressed his personal philosophy of parenthood: “I 
haven’t much to leave to my children, but I do aim to give them an 
education. This is something that nobody can take from them because 
it will be in them and will make them grow into better men and women. 
It is our Christian duty to help them get an education. That, we believe, 
will stay with them.” The children from this home went to a little school 
sponsored by their church. One of the boys became a bishop in his 
church; another, a college dean; another, a Christian minister; and the 
daughter served her church as a missionary in China. 

Families across the nation who have trusted their children to the little 
colleges have had few disappointments. A long list of distinguished men 
and women can trace their paths upward from humble Christian homes 
through humble Christian colleges to places of high honor. Some of 
these serve on the boards of trust of great “name” schools. Their 
children either attend now or are the alumni of distinguished colleges 
or universities which carefully screen all prospective students. But 
the beginnings of their educational histories are associated with small 
colleges, strategically located, which helped their families on the up- 
ward climb. ; 

These little colleges have performed educational miracles. Some- 
times academicians, representing accrediting agencies, have deplored 
the paucity of scientific equipment in their laboratories and the limited 
selection of books in their libraries. How can such schools do accept: 
able academic work? To know, one must understand the drive behind 
the students and the sense of mission felt by men and women on the 
faculties. These two put together account for the difference. 


The life and work of the professors in the small colleges forms an 
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interesting chapter in the history of American education. Without any 
of the modern gadgets for “processing” students, they gave themselves 
to the serious business of educating them. Freed from the distractions 
and glitter of bigness, they have helped young Americans to master 
basic educational skills. When people learn to read and listen critically, 
they are able to think critically and clearly. The means used by the 
professors for imparting the disciplines essential for these skills were 
through the liberal studies. The nation is deeply indebted to the small 
college for the educational ideals which favor trained intelligence and 
a Christian philosophy of life. 

A graduate from one of America’s small colleges, now a world citi- 
zen and author of many books whose combined circulation goes well 
beyond one million, proudly traced for me his scholarly interest back 
to his student days. None of his professors had ever written a book, 
but they helped him to acquire the disciplines that developed scholarly 
habits. Like many unknown teachers, they were willing to let their 
contributions be seen in the students they taught. 

The small college has always been imbued with the spirit of public 
service. It is a part of the air the students breathe. The church has 
recruited its ministers and missionaries from them. Even now, more 
than half of its Christian workers come from them. Graduates who go 
into other vocations likewise carry the sense of responsibility for 
service to society. 

Our educational system is unlike any other in the world. It makes a 
place for all of our youth who seriously desire an education. John 
Wesley, Oxford graduate and scholar of the eighteenth century, sensed 
the need for such an educational program. When six youths he had 
sent to Oxford were expelled because they were “bred to trades,” he 
then vowed he would build a college for the forgotten boys and girls. 
Through the leadership of the Christian churches this has been done 
in our nation. 

The small colleges have frequently been better service organizations 
than business enterprises. They have been notorious in their willingness 
to take chances on students. Often they have been known to assume un- 
reasonable financial obligations to help their youth. During the depres- 
sion one of these small colleges actually gave credit to an amount ex- 
ceeding $100,000. It proudly points, however, to the integrity of the 
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youth it educated by reporting that they paid off 95 per cent of this 
amount. 

The weaknesses associated with the small college usually flow from 
its trying to carry plans and programs which do not fit its nature. When 
the small college apes the large school by multiplying courses and re- 
ducing person-to-person encounters, it loses its mark of distinction. In 
fact, when this happens it is as disappointing as an automobile with a 
Ford engine mounted on a Lincoln chassis. 

In the evolution of education the schools on the top round sometimes 
look with contempt upon the small ones at the bottom. They should 
not forget, however, that the foundation for education in this country 
was laid by the pioneers whose sole coricern was the education of worthy 
youth. Education will continue to be our most valuable national asset 
if it can continue to accept service to youth as its sole responsibility and 
avoid the temptation of being an end in itself~—JoHn O. Gross, Metho- 
dist Board of Education. 


Examine Your Conservation Experiences 


HE VALUE of any on-going elementary school conservation program 
depends upon the effective use of your experiences, when and 
where you find them. 

If you are studying the conservation of water, remember that what the 
child observes is bringing a greater measure of meaning and under- 
standing to him. In the home and in the classroom there is water con- 
servation or the lack of it that children can observe. Their attention 
can be directed to water evaporation, rate of evaporation, use of steam 
in the radiators, drinking water, disposing of sewage, water pressure 
in the faucets, loss of water through worn out washers or packing in 
the faucet and use of water in washing and cleaning. 

When the pupils are questioning about aspects of human conserva- 
tion, direct their observations toward the thermometer and barometer 
which may be in the classroom. Try clarifying basic understandings 
through a visit to the school health office. The school nurse can explain 
medical examinations, dental examinations, proper methods of using 
a clinical thermometer and taking pulse, and height and weight records. 
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She may also have charts, diagrams, models and pamphlets that clarify 
the principal organs of the body. The consulting school doctor can 
instruct how the unwise use of various substances endanger our safety 
and health; what infection is and how it may be prevented. 

Certain uses of mineral resources are also easily observable. Notice 
that most metals in the school are plastic coated, painted or lacquered 
to prevent chemical changes. Rusting may be noticed on the radiators 
in the room, on the door hinges, on the pipes in the basement of the 
building. Further explorations in the trip to the basement of the school 
may reveal the use of natural gas, heating oil, or coal. The school 
custodian can be of great assistance in helping to show how the school 
heating system is controlled to prevent heat loss and maintained at a 
comfortable temperature to avoid unnecessary waste. 

The schoolyard affords many opportunities to observe conservation 
or the lack of conservation practices. After the rain has fallen, take a 
walk through the schoolyard so that pupils will notice how water has 
formed gully erosion and is carrying away soil. Suggest that some of 
them collect this water in a glass jar and, after allowing the water to 
settle for a period of time, observe that the soil that was being carried 
away by the water has settled in the bottom of the jar. Have them 
notice too, how a patch has been worn across the school lawn, leaving 
no grass to protect the wearing away of soil. Inside the building, point 
out that the floors and other woodwork have been varnished or painted 
to protect the wood from deterioration. 


Try another trip to the playground. There are flowers in bloom or 
lying dormant until spring and summer; there are many kinds of trees 
which do or do not change foliage during the period of a year; there 
are seeds from trees, pollen from flowers; there are birds with different 
plumage and varying calls; and don’t forget the fog, dew, hail, snow, 
rain and the rays of the sun. 

The child’s home provides a natural setting for witnessing resource 
uses and their functions. He can see the fire prevention precautions; 
improvement of living standards; storage of foods; propagation of 
animal pets; and the use of non-renewable materials. On the farm he 
will notice the dependence of man and animals on plants, pasture 
management, diversion ditches, soil drainage, farm hedges and a mul- 
titude of other observations related to conservation. A child from this 
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environment will know to what extent living conditions are related to 
the soil. The girls will have firsthand experiences with preserving foods, 
planning menus, proper living conditions, and food decay. Such ex- 
periences and observations make the child a primary resource in 
clarifying conservation in the classroom. 

Within the community are available various people, places, and 
things which can be used as resources. There is the Farm Bureau person 
who is concerned with all types of farmer’s problems, with the welfare 
of American agriculture and can bring in members from his service 
bureau for specific demonstrations; the local weather bureau observer 
who may aid in helping to motivate a trip and can crystallize what the 
children should look for when they later take their trip to the weather 
station; and the local forest ranger who can give a meaningful inventory 
of state park practices, logging practices, fire prevention and preserva- 
tion programs of the scenic resources. In every community there are 
to be found resource persons such as the fish hatchery expert who will 
speak on fisheries research, consultants from the local college or uni- 
versity who may be specialists in the fields of soil, water, forests, wild- 
life or mineral resources and the successful farmer who can talk about 
actual current conservation programs in the vicinity. Perhaps there is 
a resident in the community who knows about an abandoned farm, why 
it was abandoned, what kind of vegetation is now growing on that farm, 
where the new vegetation came from and why the soil was responsible 
for the movement of these people. 

Such places as the reservoirs, water purification plants, weather sta- 
tions, county experimental stations, game refuges, local industries, saw 
mills, hydroelectric plants, dairies and a multitude of other places are 
essential to visit if the resource personnel cannot come to school. Have 
the children bring in a variety of soils obtained from the banks of 
streams, forests, gravel beds, grasslands, gardens and sand hills. They 
can examine these samples under a hand lens. It should be said that 
the success of using community resources depends upon teacher-pupil 
planning and subsequent arrangements. The teacher and pupils alike 
must know where they are going, what they are going to see, what they 
want to know, and what they need to re-examine when they return. 
—Raymonp G. Kenyon, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 


* * * 
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The Sales Problem in Education’ 


MERICANS have always been deeply interested in schools. They tax 

themselves heavily to build fine school plants, but most of them 

are opposed to education. By education is meant the training of stu- 

dents to think sanely and judiciously about important social, economic 
and political problems, that is, making intelligent citizens of them. 

In the public schools they pay teachers considerably less than skilled 
craftsmen, perhaps for the obvious reason that education is regarded 
as less important than these other tasks. In many communities the 
. teachers are required to live in glass houses so that their actions can be 
under constant scrutiny. They must hold “satisfactory” views on all 
important questions. These teachers must be of hardy stock since they 
must teach five or six hours per day, attend a meeting connected with 
their work in the afternoon, grade papers and prepare for the tomorrow 
in the evening, teach Sunday School classes on Sunday, participate in 
all community activities in their leisure time, and supervise student 
morals at all times. They must remember they are teachers every- 
where, every minute and in every action. 

It is difficult to sell consumers something that very few really want. 
The sellers of goods have an easy time usually. People want their mer- 
chandise. Most professional people, like doctors and lawyers, are not 
without their customers. Even when difficulty arises in sales, skilled 
advertisers have the know-how to conjure up the want. 

The problem in education is different. We try to “sell” education, 
in one aspect at least, as elaborated in textbocks. Most of these would 
never be read apart from compulsion. Then, too, within the ranks of 
educators we are constantly changing directions. Every one wants 
change, but too rapid and constant change has made prospective pur- 
chasers, already suspicious, quote our own within-the-ranks critics to 
the effect that we are all quacks, dealing in spurious products. 

We cannot condemn people for avoiding education. Studying and 
thinking are hard work. Unfortunately, in some schools even the school 
administrators are opposed to education because it causes so much 
trouble. It might antagonize the public who are taxpayers. It is so much 
easier to devote funds to vocational training, at which shrine most 
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Americans worship, or to athletics, which has the virtue of being, in most 
instances, as non-educational as it can be, or to something else equally 
approved. 

A further difficulty is that teachers carry in stock too many more-or- 
less differentiated products. Schools are veritable department stores 
of courses. Salesmen have long recognized that they must not offer the 
buyer too many choices, lest he become confused and incapable of 
making any choice at all. However, in our schools and colleges we offer 
many courses. A variety is important, but the number of courses of- 
fered or taken is only vaguely related to the problem of education. 
Teachers realize, but too often the parents and the public do not, that 
students can learn many things without taking a formal course in it. 

In a world that seems at times to be bursting at the seams, the people 
need this product of education. We need it much more than the thousand 
and one gadgets upon which our civilization is based. We need it to 
solve our problems and to keep from botching them. If we were en- 
lightened in our approach to our many problems, we would see the 
sense of letting people make their own decisions on vital issues because 
they are competent to decide matters wisely rather than adopting fas- 
cistic expedients and policies to coerce them into a mold. 

A healthy beginning would have been made if our people would 
get over the hypnotic spell cast by much babble about education and 
see that spacious school plants, as important as they are, might be a 
false front. Much talk and fine buildings have little correlation with 
education unless people really know what real education is and realize 
its value in the lives of all. If we of the teaching fraternity could only 
get this one idea across, we might hope to set some new sales records, 
notwithstanding the poor quality of our salesmanship.—-JamMEs E. Warp, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Seven Years Ago 


EVEN YEARS AGO, laws and birthdays said to me, “Your days of 
S professional doing are done. You will have time to think.” The 
inference thus conveyed was that the world could well do with more 
thought than some of us had been contributing. 
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Now there was Socrates; he found time to think as he went along. 
Yes, an inspiring example, but not a practical success. Even today not 
one of our states has attached a pay-roll salary to thinking. Every 
appointment is to do something rather than to find whether it is worth 
doing. If we want thought service, we appoint a committee. Then, if 
there happens to be a thinker in the group, the negative influence of the 
other members still occasionally permits progress. 

In my active days, I was fortunate in having official superiors who 
expected to be contradicted and were not always disappointed. No one 
ever proposed to tell me what to think, provided I did. My only un- 
freedom was my own shell—which may be getting thicker lately. 

Have I noted a glint of suspicion when I use an unfamiliar idea? 
If so, the shadow passes with the neighborly confidence that one who 
has retired will do no great harm even when he seems slightly wild. 
This happy immunity from responsibility is what we accord to children 
and ignorami. 


Thus protected from consequences, I am ready to tell what I think of 
education now. Remember that what I think is not the same as what 
I think that I think. “I think” often means that I have not thought at all, 
taking things for granted, or it may imply that reference to my invincible 
4” by 6” files has settled all doubts. “I think that I think” admits that 
I am still puzzled. 


1. In pleasant sessions with former work-playmates, I note that 
teachers have more dollars, and are less well paid. The clink of higher 
figures dulls itself against the musts of the indispensable gadgets to 
make us healthy, lazy, and long-lived. These amiable youngsters 
imagine that I lived in a world nailed down tight where one could plan 
years ahead. No, I do not remember it that way. We exaggerate pres- 
ent difficulties; we minimize yesterday’s worries. 


2. Everywhere is a leveling logic. Each counts one, though he may 
in fact be one-half or two-thirds of a somebody. Get a place, stay in it 
without bumping the edges; let tenure and the calendar do the rest. 
In so doing, lies security. Too, there are the wholesome: humans, better 
than their jobs, never afraid they are giving too much service. Are we 
attracting sufficient positives to save education from its negatives and 
minor fractions? 
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3. Cultural democracy interprets everything as useful as anything 
else. Table tennis and writing straight sentences are both honorable. 
Try to find appropriate educational evaluation for learning to spell 
words nobody uses, and for not spelling words every one would use if 
he developed an intelligent vocabulary. Barks from the bleachers are 
more vividly rewarding than sustained study with its sense of mastery. 
The quest to find for all a place in the educational sun is admirable. 
Education without tears? Certainly. Education without effort? I think 
that our thinking needs much unconfusing.—SHELDON E, Davis, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, State College, Dillon, Montana. 


* * 


The World Is Growing Larger 


tT TOOK Columbus 70 days to cross the ocean. Today a jet can do it 
| in four hours. Conclusion: the world is growing smaller. What school 
boy in America hasn’t viewed in one of his textbooks a chart depicting 
the shrinking of travel time made possible by the power of steam, gas, 
and electricity? The caption under these familiar illustrations usually 
reads as the conclusion above. Smaller in terms of time required to 
cover various distances, true. But is not the more important connotation 
that the world is growing larger? 

Rapid transportation and communication have made a world that is 
smaller in terms of travel time, but larger in almost every other respect. 
Most important of these expansions, it seems to me, is the increase in 
the number of contacts with people outside the neighborhood family. 
No longer is the rural resident isolated from the city dweller. No 
longer is the average American with his two great oceans prevented 
from elbow-rubbing with people of otlier cultures. Our college campuses 
are graced with students from abroad. American industries and farms 
are regularly studied by overseas residents. Television has put repre- 
sentatives of the sixty member countries of the United Nations in: tens 
of millions of America’s formerly secluded sitting rooms. Air travel 
carries hundreds of our citizens to remote parts of the globe daily. 
American students, business men, and tourists are frequent visitors in 
Europe. Our soldiers reside temporarily in many lands. Even our 
school children commonly see and talk with foreign guests in their 
classrooms. 
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In such a world then, we will not avoid social and business contacts 
with men and women of different religions and races, people whose en- 
vironment has been almost totally different, whose background of ex- 
perience gives varied meanings to common words. 

Such well known realities coupled with an awareness of the tense 
international situation in this anxious age carry important and clear 
implications for education in America in 1954. In the face of them, who 
can deny the necessity for teaching better human relations and inter- 
cultural education? Nor will a brand of “progressive education” make 
these objectives any less important. 

Of course the schools have always had, though not often clearly 
recognized as such, a responsibility for teaching men to live together 
harmoniously. The job today, however, is greater. No longer is it suf- 
ficient simply to teach tolerance and understanding toward the Big 
Three of American religions, the national and racial minority groups 
which form a significant segment of our population. Schools now have 
the expanded task of helping young people to readily accept as worthy, 
to respect, and to work with, peoples of non-Judean-Christian religions, 
people to whom democracy is at best only a foreign word. 

The task is arduous. It calls for the examples and assistance of all. 
Those who teach “subjects” other than the social studies cannot ease 
out from under this responsibility with rationalizations about “the other 
fellow’s bailiwick.” The problem of helping people to get along with 
one another will not be solved by the revelation of a new element, the 
discovery of another wonder drug, or the building of a Z bomb. The 
solution is tied up in the lives of all of us. As teachers of American 
youngsters we have a basic responsibility, not only to the school and 
community, but literally to the future of mankind. Though that may 
seem like a trite statement, it is nevertheless more than a mere platitude. 
International cooperation is dependent upon intra-national cooperation. 
In the years to come the quality of this will be deterniined largely by 
the kinds of experiences in human relations that our young citizens 
participate in. 

The onset of a new year seems like a good time to again call attention 
to this familiar situation in the hopes that teachers will seriously re- 
consider their job in a world that is growing larger—Joun H. Louns- 
BURY, Graduate School, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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The Psychological Block 


EACHERS meet the psychological block very often indeed. They find 
T these blocks appearing in the mental attitudes of their students, 
their patrons—and themselves. Teachers need to learn how these blocks 
may be passed over, under, around, or through. 

A psychological block may be compared to a paper wall painted in 
imitation of bricks. Standing in front of it, one becomes wholly stopped 
in progress. Pushing bravely against it, one finds the impedence no 
hindrance at all! 

What are some of the bafflements that every teacher meets, in which 
the obstruction is psychological? Consider those of students first. “l 
just can’t learn arithmetic!” is a frequent wail. “I’m a poor speller, 
and I always will be!” is another. In the olden days repeaters in high 
school usually failed in their Latin—‘impossible for me!” 

Even in matters of social experiences there is the shy student who 
suffers because “I simply can’t make friends! Nobody wants me to join 
their fun!” 

How may psychological blocks of students be met? Three steps are 
the more obvious: 


1. Study the obstruction scientifically. Learn to recognize symptoms 
of a block, especially the emotional aspects. A fine example of this 
type of study is found in the Reading Clinic, where the physical and 
the psychological handicaps are identified so clearly for study. 


2. Work out remedies that meet most of the problem, or all of it, 
directly and repeatedly. These may be mostly practice techniques. 
Again the Reading and Writing Clinic, with its cards and sand boards, 
have devised effective treatments. 


3. Develop the bravery of victory! The self-confidence that comes 
with a triumph over a handicap will give strength to meet future blocks. 


The expert psychological counselor usually is given only the extreme 
cases. For lesser difficulties of this nature the problem of treatment is 
the teacher’s own. Even with these—major or minor—the suggested 
sequence of treatments should be followed. (1) Study the student to 
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identify his obstacle. (2) Work out individual practices. (3) Give 
ample praise for progress. 

All of this is excellent psychology. Good teachers have worked this 
way always and everywhere, unless handicapped by excessively large 
classes or very scanty learning materials. They have dislodged the 
dread of mathematics by clever exercises. They have made expressive 
writers out of poor spellers. Social misfits have become acceptable to 
the present group, and leaders in later groups. Brick walls have proved 
to be painted paper, when a teacher pushed the youngster through. The 
next wall he may tear himself! 

What are some psychological blocks of our own—we who are pre- 
sumably poised, experienced teachers? One may be this: “I can’t 
maintain order! Good disciplinarians are born, and I’m not one of 
them!”’ Too many grade teachers say, “I simply can’t teach any science 
—all science is beyond me!” These are but two of many blocks that 
we recognize in ourselves and in our colleagues. 

As teachers we must usually be our own counselors in respect to our 
personal psychological blocks. Of course a wise and tactful supervisor, 
or older teacher, may be very helpful. As a rule, however, we should 
follow the same three steps suggested for our students: (1) study our 
impediment with candor; (2) work out and test some practice tech- 
niques that involve facing the problem and pushing through; (3) build 
up our pride and confidence as strength to meet another obstacle. 

Poor disciplinarians should study the methods of good ones, and 
realize that class control is almost wholly psychological, not physical. 
Grade teachers should study the ninth-grade science texts for back- 
ground, then actually perform, with the class, the simple experiments 
described in elementary science texts, and monthly issues of Grade 
Teacher and Instructor. There are no real barriers to science instruc- 
tion in the grades, only the psychological ones. 

The psychological blocks that teachers fail to break may have serious 
consequences in our future society. Children who never learn to read 
rapidly may be civic illiterates in future voting. Those who receive no 
science in school may later oppose community programs for health, 
sanitation, and conservation. An unreasonable fear of physics has al- 
most emptied the high school classes in that subject, while the Nation’s 
need for physicists was never greater nor their pay so high. 
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In no aspect of life, therefore, has the maxim “a stitch in time saves 
nine” more meaning than in the early identification, treatment, and. re- 
moval of psychological blocks. As a matter of social economy teachers 
ought to be given all the training and facilities they need to work out 
these problems. When psychology works against the interests of so- 
ciety the penalties are heavy; when psychology works for these interests 
the rewards are great:—Hanor A. WEBB, Professor Emeritus, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


* 2k 


An Audio-Visual Program for Colleges 


HE FIRST responsibility of the audio-visual department is to assist 
T all departments of the college to improve the quality of instruction 
being given. Teachers have come to realize that instruction even at the 
college level can be made more realistic and meaningful when lectures 
are supplemented by some of the numerous teaching aids that are 
available. However, many college teachers have no idea how to find 
the aids that they would like to use. In many instances there is an un- 
awareness as to whether aids sought have actually been produced. Often 
there is a lack of inclination to exert the effort necessary to make ar- 
rangements for borrowing or obtaining the aids. Certainly when it comes 
to projecting films, pictures, slides, or making wire and tape recordings, 
so much time will be consumed that the typical college teacher finds it 
much easier to use the traditional lecture method devoid of audio-visual 
materials. 

It is at this point that the audio-visual department can make its con- 
tribution. Somewhere on each campus some person or department must 
care for audio-visual materials, listings of films, filmstrips, recordings, 
slides, and other aids that are available. Furthermore, this same person 
or department must make these listings available to all teachers. In 
fact, not only should they be made available but attention should be 
called to all especially appropriate new materials. In this way the 
teacher knows that he can depend on one centrally located source for 
locating essential materials. 

Quite frequently the proper materials for illustrating a certain prin- 
ciple or idea will not be available commercially. When this is the case 
the audio-visual department can assist by producing the needed ma- 
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terial. It need not mean that the audio-visual department must be able 
to produce costly motion pictures or even filmstrips. Often slides or 
bulletin board materials or pictures mounted for use with the opaque 
projector will suffice. This production service can become a major 
undertaking of the department if the materials produced really do the 
job for which they were requested. However, unless this service is 
rendered by the audio-visual department, many abstract points in the 
college professors’ lectures will remain rather nebulous in the minds 
of the students. 

This service though is insignificant when compared with the more 
important task of actually helping the teachers to acquire this material. 
Teachers often become discouraged when faced with the problem of try- 
ing to cut through the “red tape”’ that is often required by budgetary 
procedures. Here again the audio-visual department can make a con- 
tribution. With a more complete understanding of the procedures fol- 
lowed by rental agencies and with an established plan for meeting 
financial obligations the audio-visual coordinator can relieve other regu- 
lar staff members of this chore. 

However, knowing about the materials and being able to obtain them 
with a minimum of effort do not mean that a college teacher will use 
them. A large percentage of college teachers will neither take the time 
to learn to operate audio-visual equipment, nor be inconvenienced by 
the necessity for carrying heavy projectors, recorders, and screens to 
distant classrooms. However, if these teachers can make a simple re- 
quest to some central department for an operator and a certain projector 
or recorder to be in a specific classroom at a definite hour, they will be 
much more likely to use the materials. In connection with this plan, 
it is a responsibility of the audio-visual department to provide whatever 
guide materials that are available and arrange preview sessions at times 
convenient for the teachers concerned. It may also be the directors’ 
responsibility to help the college teacher make effective use of his audio- 
visual materials. Certainly if educational research in the field of audio- 
visual education is valid and students actually do learn more in a shorter 
period of time and retain it longer when audio-visual materials are 
used, then these responsibilities of providing both information and serv- 


ice are absolute necessities for providing better instruction in college 
classes. 
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A third responsibility of a college audio-visual department is the 
direct assistance in the training of future teachers in the use of audio- 
visual materials. It is not enough to say that since college teachers are 
making more extensive use of these materials that future teachers will 
follow their example and teach as they have been taught. While it is 
true that one tends to follow teaching methods used by his former 
teachers, as yet there hds been no extensive utilization of audio-visual 
materials at the college level. In addition there are certain unique prob- 
lems and procedures in connection with the use of these materials that 
demand individual study and practice. The future teacher can best 
master these special techniques and methods in a class conducted by the 
audio-visual department. 

There must be opportunities for learning to operate the newest items 
of equipment. There must be large collections of materials—films, 
filmstrips, slides, records, etc. Principles of utilization must be learned 
—not just from the college audio-visual class, but from as many dif- 
ferent classes as possible. The theory should be learned through ob- 
servation and participation in its correct practice. This means that the 
students must have opportunities to visit classes in which audio-visual 
materials are being correctly used. 

Those who are doing their student teaching should be assisted in 
every way possible to begin using audio-visual materials properly. This 
often means helping the student teacher select his medium of expression, 
locating suitable materials, pointing out any unusual techniques re- 
quired in the use of the equipment and materials, and in general helping 
prepare them for the class meeting. 

At least one other responsibility is inherent in the audio-visual de- 
partment. There is a continuing need for research and evaluation. The 
audio-visual coordinator continually needs to be trying out new methods 
for using materials and equipment and determining the effectiveness in 
actual classes of these new ideas as well as examining and evaluating 
customary procedures and materials——RoBert B. TouLouse, North 
Texas State College, Denton. 
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Building a Remedial Reading Program 


ORE AND MORE, we teachers of English seem to be preoccupied with 
M the teaching of reading. Nor are we alone in this concern. Ex- 
amine almost any magazine, professional or popular, over a period of 
time, and the public’s interest in the teaching of reading will become 
evident. For instance, a recent issue of Collier’s, whose feature article 
takes a dim view of the state of American education, quotes a junior 
high school principal as being appalled by the large number of students 
in her school who can’t read. 

All levels of education, while perhaps not so vociferous in bemoan- 
ing the sorry state of reading ability, are aware of the problem and are 
trying to do something about it. At the State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Brockport, New York, the English Department has conducted 
a remedial reading program for the past four years and can report some 
definite progress in the campaign to improve reading ability. More- 
over, though the tactics used are relatively uncomplicated, the results 
have been gratifying. 

Each semester, from fifty to sixty-five per cent of the students en- 
rolled in the reading program have improved their reading ability 
sufficiently to be rated average or above average, on the basis of norms 
established by the Cooperative English Tests. Equally important out- 
comes of the program are improved student morale and the confidence to 
succeed in other college courses. 

The reading classes at Brockport function within the framework of a 
four-hour communication skills course, which is required of all fresh- 
men for two semesters. In organizing the course, the English Department 
decided that, while all students ought to study the same body of content, 
special sections in reading, writing, and speaking were needed for 
students whose scores on diagnostic tests indicated weakness in a spe- 
cific skill. Because proficiency in reading seemed most essential for 
success in college, it was given priority over the other basic skills. 

The body of content selected for study in all types of sections includes 
language usage, the research paper, and exposition in the first semester, 
followed by units on argument, group discussion, and critical analysis 
and evaluation in the second. Throughout the last three units, most of 
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the assignments center on the study and analysis of the mass media of 
communication. 

Having arrived at a general plan for its communication skills pro- 
gram, the English staff then tackled three related problems: (1) what to 
teach, (2) how to teach, and (3) whom to use as instructors in the spe- 
cial sections. The third problem was easiest to solve with the reading 
sections. Three instructors who had some background and experience in 
teaching reading were eager to work with these sections. As a sub- 
stantial prop, they had the assistance of a reading specialist in the 
Education Department. 

What to teach presented more difficulties. Since the various types 
of sections were to study the same body of content, could the reading 
sections cover content adequately and still devote enough time to read- 
ing exercises? The departmental final examinations, which are the 
same for all students in the communication skills program, have pro- 
vided an answer. Students in the reading sections have been able to 
meet the requirements of these examinations. 

How to teach the reading sections was also influenced by the decision 
to study the same body of content in all types of sections. Textbooks, 
for example, had to be selected partially on the criterion of how closely 
they paralleled the reading material used by other types of sections. 
In addition, the reading material and exercises had to lend themselves 
to the planned remedial reading program. 

Another factor that influenced our teaching approach was the initial 
lack of such equipment as reading films, reading accelerators, and 
other teaching aids which some reading programs lean on so heavily. 
While the reading instructors agreed that mechanical devices were 
helpful, they also believed that reading ability could be improved with- 
out these aids. -Our subsequent policy has been to acquire necessary 
equipment gradually and cautiously. At the present time, only the Har- 
vard Reading Films are used consistently by the reading sections. 

Thus the English staff at Brockport began its remedial reading pro- 
gram with little in the way of equipment, but with firm belief in the 
eventual success of its efforts. This tone of confidence has been a 
valuable asset. Beginning with the first class, the instructors attempt to 
encourage a similar positive attitude in the students. Since many of 
them are inclined to regard reading sections as “dumb-bell” classes, the 
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instructors explain thoroughly the purpose of the special sections and 
their relationship to the communication skills program as a whole. They 
try to win the confidence of the students and to impart a belief in them- 
selves and their potential ability. Quoting statistics to the students on 
the improvement of their predecessors in the reading classes usually 
makes a profound impression. 

As the exercises in speed and comprehension continue during the 
semester, some students become unhappy about their slow progress. 
Always there is the need for encouragement and individual attention. 
Because the classes are small, the instructors are able to work closely 
with each student. A communication profile, which contains pertinent 
information about each student’s scholastic background in high school, 
is available early in the semester and helps considerably in discussing 
a student’s difficulties. 

While none of the instructors considers himself a reading expert, all 
of them, through oral reading exercises and careful observation of a 
student’s silent reading technique, are usually able to detect such weak- 
nesses as inability to recognize words, a tendency to lip read, inability 
to concentrate, eye regression, or faulty book position. When the in- 
structor feels completely frustrated, he does not hesitate to refer the 
student to the reading specialist in the Education Department. 

The emphasis in reading is on speed, comprehension, and detecting 
the tone of the article—with comprehension receiving the major stress. 
First the student learns how to gain the key idea in a paragraph, and 
next in a brief essay. Reading assignments progress from easy to fairly 
difficult selections and provide experiences with subject matter from 
the various courses in the freshman curriculum. 

Assignments in writing and speaking are interrelated with the reading 
program. For the first six weeks, students write paragraphs summariz- 
ing the main ideas of short selections read at home or in class. Then 
longer summaries of magazine articles or essays in the reading text are 
required. Usually, an assignment is discussed in class, some papers 
read by students, and assistance with proofreading given before the 
instructor collects the papers. Because of the numerous summaries and 
one-paragraph precis written, some students claim that they do more 
writing in the reading class than they did in all four years of high school. 


These preliminary exercises and assignments prepare the students 
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for the research paper required in both semesters of the communication 
skills course. They also offer opportunities for brief talks before the 
class, which the students rate on a listening sheet. 

Vocabulary study stresses learning new words in context and con- 
sulting the dictionary only after the reading is completed. Some in- 
structors ask the students to keep a language observation notebook in 
which they record newly acquired words; other instructors work regu- 
larly with the word lists in Reader’s Digest. 

However, all instructors agree that teaching vocabulary is the most 
difficult aspect of our reading program. Our records on the progress 
made by students frequently show a marked contrast between gain made 
in speed and comprehension and growth of vocabulary. While repeated 
reading exercises in speed and comprehension, plus drill, do improve 
vocabulary, apparently other factors account for the slower gain. One 
obvious remedy is an extensive reading program. 

Consequently, students are frequently reminded that the reading 
class alone does not guarantee to make them efficient readers. Each 
student is urged to start his own reading program and to continue it after 
he leaves the class. A surprising number do so, and, as sophomores or 
juniors, proudly report that they have really mastered reading. In fact, 
those bitten by the reading “bug” often request permission to remain in 
a reading section for another semester, even though thier final scores 
indicate adequate reading skill—-ARMAND Burke, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 


English and Its Allies 


Notwithstanding such good qualities as we have, we are still a some- 
what provincial nation, and this is largely because as a people we know 
relatively little about other languages than our own. Without capacity 
for reading directly what foreigners write of themselves and of us, with 
no key wherewith to open their literatures, the expression of their lives 
and civilizations, we are dependent on the superficial judgments of in- 
adequately trained travelers and diplomats for our knowledge of the 
outside world and our resultant foreign policies. In the acutely im- 
portant military field, for example, it has been long obvious that we 
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are severely handicapped by our inability to scale language barriers. 
President Roosevelt added to his prestige by his (probably limited) 
knowledge of French, and Vice-President Wallace by his (also probably 
limited) acquaintance with Spanish, just because they represented 
exceptions to the rule of our linguistic backwardness. 

Our high schools and colleges have maintained a semblance of for- 
eign-language teaching, enrolling numbers of students more or less 
enthusiastic; but educational policy in the main, directed very often 
by those who are themselves without solid language training, has for the 
past many years made the conduct of language instruction increasingly 
difficult. This is a long story, involving the crowding of the curriculum 
with many varieties of new matter, regardless of their bearing on es- 
sential foundations, the multiplying of subjects to be dealt with in a 
given time and the consequent thinning of the content of all studies, or 
in other words the production of conditions in which Latin and the 
modern foreign languages cannot thrive. Reduced and denatured, these 
become the primary targets for attack by short-viewed educators, and a 
public which takes its educational cues from them. 

There may be some slight grounds for debate whether English can 
reach a reasonably high level with many people in the absence of 
Latin. There can be practically none on the question whether satisfactory 
contacts with French and Spanish, nearly all Latin, can be made with- 
out attention to a Latin basis. My own feeling, after many years of 
close observation, is that English actually needs Latin more than does 
any other modern language. Certainly it cannot be disputed that good 
and sufficient language in any country involves a long, long period of 
purely linguistic apprenticeship of varied specification. 

The virtual elimination of Latin and modern foreign languages from 
so many of our schools approves, and indeed glorifies, our average way 
of implanting what passes for English among us. It is above all a 
hurried way, with short cuts constantly being devised for the adaptation 
of stubborn fundamentals to an impossible accelerated code. Here, 
naturally, we are in intangibles, and cannot hope to prove our case to 
those who do not comprehend the necessity of the long view, we feel 
quite sure that, with a few Henry Kaisers, Rome could have built 
in a day. 

Is language excellence a kind of knowledge different from all others? 
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Can one imagine a chemist, a musician, an artist with “short cuts” on his 
mind, crying “quits” when the “going” gets “tough”? Some ultra-pro- 
gressives have gone so far as to lay violent hands on mathematics as 
too much mental involvement for the times, but this, as some one has 
said, is too “virile-looking” a subject not to impose a certain politeness 
on attackers. It has been Latin and the foreign languages in general 
that have been unceremoniously pulled about by the hair, under the un- 
just and disingenuous charge that they waste time in a busy world. 

There is a great deal of pathetic faith, mingled with fits of despair 
on the part of teachers, in simon-pure “English Composition.” The 
title “Composition” does indeed sound good and final. If one can 
“compose” English, as one “composes” music, what more is there to be 
desired? But what English? and how much English? There’s the rub. 
Must all our language aims be at mediocrity? 

The only way to heighten our aims is to induce students to grow cons- 
tantly in their English as they grow in stature and in years, by early 
and continued intimacy with an English language of scope and depth. 
(Read in this connection the opinions on what it takes to know our native 
tongue, and the part that foreign languages play in the process, as an- 
nounced by the heads of English departments in three of our leading 
universities, in School and Society for March 27, 1943, pp. 357-358). 

As I look back on my college career, I cannot see that my English 
Composition course has commanded relation to my writing now. I would 
not belittle.its incidental usefulness, but am sure it would have been 
quite sterile without the genuinely great previous experiences that came 
with the building up of word-stock and word-consciousness in which - 
Latin and other foreign-language study, in addition to its other great 
values, had vital part, and without which intense appreciation of the best 
that is in language would probably not have come to me at all. 

What shall we say of educators who constantly urge us to build more 
and more stately mansions for our souls, and then hold back from us the 
necessary raw materials for their construction? 

I frequently meet students who insist that they owe most of their con- 
crete grammar knowledge (Their vocabulary accumulation has also 
largely come, though less obtrusively, by the same route) to their 
foreign-language, particularly their Latin study. And the same ex- 
perience is commonly related by lawyers, preachers, and other repre- 
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sentative men of the wider world. Only occasionally do I hear or read 
eentiments to the contrary on the part of those who have been conscien- 
tious students of the languages out of which English came. In the case 
of these, however, it is noteworthy that even as they talk or write the 
influence of their extra-language study is apparent. Any one sensitive 
to the proprieties in words can nine times out of ten be certain whether 
or not any given speaker or writer has had a reasonable amount of 
Latin, to mention only this, in his early training. 

Some time ago I requested of a college faculty their signed or un- 
signed opinions of the value of foreign language in relation to English 
study. I received answers from most of the members, ranging from 
warm approval to real enthusiasm; and this reaction I could not but think 
indicative of a great and universal truth, namely, that a more or less 
leisurely devotion to language study is entirely essential, and that, if we 
are to be a nation of people who can write effectively, and can choose 
our own reading without abject dependence upon the book-clubs, we 
shall have to get back into an ambient where eternal old Latin, the 
veritable arsenal of our speech, waits for a resuscitation which not all our 
educational turnings and twistings can deny it. , 

Varied and sufficient language is fundamental in all educational 
pursuits. One must be able to communicate without shame and success- 
fully with others outside his own particular art or science, or other 
vocational groove. To go further, it is profoundly necessary that the 
intellectually representative part of the whole population be correctly 
and widely disciplined from the language point of view, in order that 
we may as a nation express our ideas with clarity and distinction, and 
thus hold our own in the general appearances of culture with the 
peoples of other lands, who incidentally do not commit the absurdity 
of building language education upon supports of tin and tinsel. 

A. M. Wiruers 
Department of English and foreign languages 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


o* * * 


The Problem of Student Absences 


At Michigan State Normal College, in common with many other 
colleges, the problem of student absences from class has become more 
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serious in recent years. Absence from class is a serious factor in low 
scholarship. Recently, a special committee of faculty members and 
the deans were asked to study the problem and to submit a report. As 
its first step, the Committee divided its research into three parts: (1) 
Survey of practices in other colleges and universities; (2) Survey of 
student opinion through the Student Council; (3) Survey of faculty 
opinion by departments. 
Survey of Other Colleges and Universities 

In order to learn about the practices in other colleges, the com- 
mittee examined some three hundred college catalogues. They were 
divided arbitrarily into three groups: teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, and universities. A good proportion of the catalogues listed 
neither policies nor regulations on student attendance, probably using 
instead student handbooks and other media. 

From the catalogues listing policies and regulations, those of fifteen 
teachers’ colleges, fifteen liberal arts colleges, and twenty-five universi- 
ties were selected as representative of the wide variation of practices. 
These statements of policies and regulations were duplicated in full for 
distribution to all departments and interested individuals. 

Reading through the collated sheets, one could not help but noting 
the lack of uniformity. Whether one considered teachers’ colleges, 
liberal arts schools or universities, there was little in common within 
any group. This is not to say that uniformity among colleges is neces- 
sarily desirable. Moreover, when talking with present or former faculty 
members of some of these other institutions, one found that the policies 
or regulations as published varied with the practices of some faculty 
members within the respective institutions. Furthermore, the practices 
may change from year to year. As the registrar of one college stated, 
“The policy was not placed in the catalogue this year because every 
seven years or so the policy has been changed.” 

Bowling Green Survey 

After the committee had started its study, a questionnaire on the 
same problem was received from Bowling Green State University, to 
which we replied. In June (53) a summary of the 24 replies from 
comparable schools was received from Dean H. K. McFall of Bowling 
Green: We list some significant excerpts from the first part of the 
summary: 
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1. Great variation exists among instructors in handling attendance. 
2. Instructors are careless about reporting absences or fail to report them. 
3. There is a wide inconsistency in philosophy among faculty members con- 
cerning attendance. 
4. The success of administering attendance regulations depends upon: 
(a) The attitude of the faculty member 
(b) The general character of the student group 
(c) The size of the class sections 


In the second part in which the questionnaire items were tabulated, the 
following showed large majorities: 

1. The regulations are established by faculty or faculty and administration. 

2. They are administered by the personnel or academic deans. 

3. The faculty is required to record absences and to report absences. 

4. Unlimited absences are not allowed. 

5. Students are required to account for their absences. 

6. Excessive absences are penalized. 


The MSNC committee agrees with the Bowling Green findings, but 

would add a number of observations: 

1. The majority of institutions do not have any system of allowed unexcused 
cuts, such as one unexcused cut for each hour of credit the class carries. 

2. Comparatively few schools levy financial penalties for excess cuts, and 
these few are likely to be among the smallest in enrollment. 

3. Comparatively few schools allow upper classmen or honor students to 
have more unexcused absences than other students. 

4. A considerable number increase the number of credits or honor points 
needed for graduation in cases of excessive absences. 

5. In the majority of institutions the instructors tend to lower the grades of 
students who cut excessively, whether this penalty is stated in the cata- 
logue or not. 

6. The majority of catalogues state that excessive cuts will result in failure 
or being dropped from the course, but what is “excess” varies widely 
from school to school, and among instructors within the same school. 

. Many schools provide that a warning shall be issued to a student who has 

cut to the limit. 
8. Many schools state that two, three or four latenesses shall count as an 
absence. 

9. The majority of institutions warn of more severe penalties for cuts before 
and after holidays than cuts at other times. 

10. The minority of institutions leave the setting of requirements up to the 
individual instructor, to the department, or to the college within the 
university. 

11. A majority of the schools provide for make-up work for excused absences 
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at the initiative and responsibility of the student, within a limited time 
from the data of returning to class. 
Student Opinion 
As part of the cooperation between the faculty committee and the 
Student Council, the Council members made their own survey of why 
certain students cut. The tabulation of the 25 Council members’ check 
lists showed the following opinions were checked from four to seven 
times: 
1. Students had lack of interest or complete boredom in class. 
2. Students were required to take classes that they felt would not benefit them 
in any way. 
. Instructors had poor methods of teaching. 
. Instructors had little interest in class and class participation. 
. Instructors had insufficient interest in the subject matter. 
. The system of excuses approved by the deans was faulty. 
. There was no uniformity among teachers in handling class cuts. 
That the attitude and the character of the student concerned might be at 
fault was not listed. The Student Council stressed in conclusion that 
whatever new system was adopted should be followed uniformly by all 
faculty members. 


— Ww 
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Survey of the Faculty 

The faculty committee addressed a letter to each department, ex- 
plaining the purpose and need for the necessary information, and at- 
tached the mimeographed attendance policies of the 55 other schools. 
Slowly the replies came in. Some departments came to unified deci- 
sions, within each department, on how to improve attendance, some 
submitted the collection of the differing instructors’ responses, some 
submitted majority and minority opinions, two departments thought the 
present system satisfactory, and one thought the problem should be 
handled within the department. No department suggested leaving the 
problem up to the individual instructor. 

Faculty members as individuals were also asked to send in their 
opinions. These replies were as widely divergent as had been the re- 
turns from the departments, and were probably a reflection of the vary- 
ing practices throughout the country. 

New Statement of Policy 

After studying the collected data, the faculty committee drew up a 
new statement of policy for adoption by the faculty as follows: 

Admission to this school is a privilege and an opportunity. It represents 
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an investment by the people of Michigan as well as the student. It is important, 
therefore, that the student manifest responsibility for this obligation by regular 
attendance at class meetings and assemblies. Students who expect to remain in 
college must demonstrate this responsibility. 

The student must attend regularly except for cases of illness, pre-arranged 
field trips, and emergencies recognized by the deans. These legitimate explana- 
tions for absences are necessary in order to request permission to make up work. 
The student is personally responsible for all classwork and should inquire of 
the instructor how he may make up any work missed. 

Confirmation of reasons for absence is obtained in the office of the Dean of 
Men or the Dean of Women. A cumulative record of absences is kept on perma- 
nent file and is part of the student’s personnel record. 


This policy has been recommended to the faculty for adoption; specific 
regulations for penalties for absences will be recommended later. 

However, it is the belief of the committee that excessive absences are 
symtomatic as well as causal, and that to set a new system of punish- 
ment alone will not solve the problem. A continuous program of edu- 
cation will be needed for the students, faculty, and administration. New 
emphasis is needed to stress the interdependence of the three integral 
groups. 

We conclude with the statement that: 


1. It is the responsibility of the students to attend class and to do work of 
college caliber. 


2. It is the responsibility of the instructors to do effective teaching. 
3. It is the responsibility of the administration to help make effective teaching 
possible and to enforce regulations. 
Joun F. Lotz 
State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Established Leaders 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH SUPERVISION 


revised edition 





by Thomas H. Briggs, and Joseph Justman 


Here is a distinguished classic with a modern approach to supervision 
in the elementary and secondary schools. Addressed to both the active 
and prospective supervisor, the book presents sens#ble, realistic theory 
based on concrete, practical experience. It is the authors’ philosophy that 
the primary purpose of the supervisor is to help teachers improve their 
teaching, and with this central theme, the material considers the trend 
toward greater democracy in supervision, the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of the supervisor as a personnel officer, cooperative curriculum 
planning and the use of the educational workshop. Methods used are 
applicable to all types of schools. 


1952 523pp $5.00 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


revised edition 


by Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman 


Secondary education, correlated with the American social order and based 
upon individual and social psychology, is treated comprehensively and 
systematically in one of the most influential texts in the field. Here are 
the meaning and purpose of the secondary school, its basic problems, the 
specific methods by which it can fulfill its obligations, all discussed in lucid 
style, uncluttered by superfluous jargon. The book’s contemporary appeal 
and forward-looking approach is borne out by the stress on two pre- 
viously neglected but educationally significant areas—emotionalized at- 
titudes and the mores. 


1950 468pp $4.75 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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New and Portheoming 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by Glenn M. Blair, R. Stewart Jones and Ray H. Simpson 





Here are the “whys” behind the psychological principles that make for 
effective teaching. Actual classroom examples illustrate psychological 
theories, bridging the gap between the ideal and the practical. Covering 
the areas of child growth and development, learning, mental hygiene, 
measurement and the psychology of the teaching process, this text also 
considers some problems commonly neglected in many educational psy- 
chology texts, i.e. the social psychology of the classroom, appraising the 
total effectiveness of the school program, and the role of the teacher as a 
learner. The material is rich in lively illustrations. 


February, 1954 601 pp $4.75 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 


In Early Childhood Education 
by Edith M. Leonard, Dorothy D. Van Deman and Lillian E. Miles 


Meet Jane LeRoy, a fictional teacher, who describes the way she initiates 
and carries through a program of counseling with the parents of her kinder- 
garten group. The typical situations illustrate vividly the variety of prob- 
lems in human relationships which the teacher encounters: parent-group 
meetings, individual teacher-parent conferences, parent visits to the school, 
teacher’s reports to parents through conferences and notes, and the ex- 
change of written communications between home and school. Although 
the methods are directly applicable to the field of early childhood educa- 
tion, with slight adaptations they may be applied throughout the elemen- 
tary school. 

Ready in April 


The Macmillan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MARCH, 1954 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 
Chairman. 

Secretaries to the Committee: Juanita C. Jackson, Ann Thomson. 

Annotators for this istue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, Harold Benjamin, Frances 


R. Bottum, H. C. Brearley, Claude Chadwick, Frances Cheney, Beatrice M. Clutch, 
Kenneth S. Cooper, Robert A. Davis, R. T. DeWitt, L. M. Dunn, Norman Frost, 
Susan W. Gray, William J. Griffin, C. L. Hall, Henry H. Hill, B. S. Holden, A. M. 
Holladay, James L. Hymes, Edna Lewis, John Lounsbury, Ada McCaa, Freeman 
McConnell, Jewell McCracken, Evelyn Messmore, Margaret E. Newhall, Raymond 
C. Norris, Jewell A. Phelps, Susan B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, 
Julius Seeman, Jesse M. Shaver, S. L. Smith, Marie South, Solon B. Sudduth, 
Vernice Trousdale, William Van Til, Gordon Vars, James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, 
Fremont P. Wirth, Theodore Woodward, Frank Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 
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Baker, JoHN R. Abraham Trembley 
of Geneva, 1710-1784. Edward Arnold, 
1952; distributed in U. S. by St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 259p. $7.50. 


A brief, well written, and thoroughly docu- 
mented life of an eminent 18th century 
biologist, “immortal through the discovery of 
the reproduction of the polyp.” This is the 
first life of Trembley to be published. 


Comstock, ANNA B. The Comstocks 
of Cornell. Comstock Publishing As- 
sociates, 1953. 286p. $4.50. 


An autobiography by Mrs. Comstock, with 
details of her own life and that of her hus- 
band from childhood to retirement. A worthy 
record of two notable naturalists and teachers. 


Famous American Athletes of Today, 
by Harry Molter. Page, 1953. 369p. 
$3.50. (13th Series) 


A series of short, chatty biographies of 
famous American athletes of today. Each 
chapter represents a different athletic charac- 
ter. The book is top heavy with biographies 
of professional big league baseball players. 
Ten of the sixteen characters presented fall 
in this category. For the sport fan this book 
would be interesting because the personal 
side of the life of famous athletes is pre- 
sented. The chapter on the Olympic Games 
of 1952 is most informative. 
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Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, Bertua C. Tinker’s Tim 
and the Witches. Little, Brown. 1953. 
147p. $2.75. 

The story is centered around the Salem 


witch episodes in early New England. A good 
volume for the school library. 


BaILey, BERNADINE. Picture Book of 
Alabama. Picture Book of Georgia. 
Picture Book of Minnesota. A Whit- 
man, 1953. Unp. $1.25 ea. 

Short picture story of the geography and 
the history of each state, for children of up- 
per elementary grades. 


Baty, ExvizaBetu C. America before 
Man. Viking. 1953. 224p. 

Interpreting the “fossil manuscripts” of 
North American geological history. Vivid 
text, dramatic illustrations, easy high school 
redding. 


Berm, Jerrotp. The Taming of 
Toby. Morrow, 1953. 47p. $2.00. 


An attractive book about a bad boy in 
school, and how he learns to act a little more 
civilized . . . told with quiet humor, beauti- 
ful pictures, and simplicity. Five-year-olds 
and sixes would like to hear it; sevens and 
eights could begin to read it themselves. 


BreMIL_er, Cart L. The Magic Ball 
from Mars. Morrow, 1953. 127p. $2.50. 

Fantastic, fascinating fiction about a 
friendly Martian’s gift to Johnny. For 
youngsters with controlled imaginations. 











Bronson, Lynn, pseud. The Runa- 
way. Lippincott, 1953. 209p. $2.75. 


Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of army 
adventures with Zack Bentley—the farm 
runaway—during days of the Gold Rush. 


Brown, Marcaret W..GOLDEN Mac- 
DonaLp, psued. Little Frightened 
Tiger. Doubleday, 1953. unp. $2.50. 


This story of how a little frightened tiger 
adjusts himself to fear through a realization 
of the fact that all animals fear something 
and must overcome that fear is not only a 
good story but is reassuring to children who 
have fears to overcome. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 


Ciark, Evecta. Robert Peary, Boy 
of the North. Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 
192p. $1.75. (Childhood of Famous 


Americans). 


One in a series of books about the child- 
hood of famous Americans. Simply written, 
to reach the middle-elementary school child; 
well illustrated, and with a good feel for the 
events boys and girls respond to. 


CoaTswortH, ExvizaBetH. Old Whirl- 
wind. Macmillan, 1953. 64p. $2.00. 

Incidents from the boyhood of David 
Crockett. The story is well told, with hard- 
ship and injustice matched with friendliness 
and the loyalty of his dog Whirlwind. About 
third grade reading level. 


Coes, RosBert R. and Frost, FRAN- 
ces. Star of Wonder. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 48p. $2.25. 


A Christmas Eve visit to the Hayden 
Planetarium explains some of the scientific 
possibilities about the Star of Bethlehem, 
and shows that the spiritual meaning is just 
ees as for a “miraculous” star. Ages 


Coops, CuHartes I. Young Pony 
Express Rider. Lantern, 1953. 191p. 
$2.50. (Young Heroes Library). 


This authentic story of a young hero of the 
pony express is written to build suspense and 
hold it. Children will follow with intense in- 
terest Tod Gilman’s battles with Stormy, a 
wild horse, and Indians on his trail, as well 
as his attainment of both courage and charac- 
ter to become the pony express rider he had 
wanted so much to be. 


CornELL, Betty. Betty Cornell's 
Teen-Age Popularity Guide. Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 146p. $3.95. 


Written by a famous teen-age model to 
other teen-agers—not their mothers and 
grandmothers—about things she has learned 
about beauty and popularity. Everything a 
girl needs to know to have poise, self confi- 
dence, tc. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Danny’s Luck. 
Doubleday, 1953. 48p. $2.50. 


An illustrated story to be read to pre- 
school children. Danny had a combination 
birthday and Halloween present promised 
him, and it began with “B”. Danny never 


did guess “burro”. 


Dup.ey, Nancy. Linda Goes to the 
Hospital. Coward-McCann, 1953. 47p. 
$2.00. 


Parents often need help in preparing chil- 
dren for hospitalization and that is the pur- 
pose of this book. The writer believes that 
if children are prepared for new and some- 
what difficult experiences they approach them 
with less fear and much trauma is prevented. 


Epstein, SAM and BeryL. The First 
Book of Electricity. Watts, 1953. 7Op. 
$1.25. 


Featuring numerous experiments with 
home made devices, using dry-cell or house- 
current power, for inquisitive young folks. 


FREEMAN, MAE and IRA. Fun with 
Astronomy. Random, 1953. 57p. $1.50. 


A simply written, well illustrated story of 
the things in the sky—the earth and its 
moon, the sun and its family of planets, and 
the stars. Several interesting experiments are 
described that one may perform himself in 
order better to understand various principles 
of astronomy. A fine science book for the 
elementary grades. 


FrisKEY, MARGARET. The True Book 
of Air Around Us. Childrens Press, 
1953. 47p. $2.00. 

The first-grader may learn of the sky and 
weather by matching sketches—as of clouds, 
lightning, snowflakes—with printed words 
and paragraphs. Should sharpen observation. 


Frost, Frances. Rocket Away. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953. 48p. $2.00. 

A space adventure story for 6 to 10 year 
olds, including a landing on the moon. If 


adults crave this fiction-fare, why deny 
children? 
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Garr, JosepH. Young Heroes of the 
Living Religions. Little, Brown, 1953. 
201p. $2.75. 


This book tells of twelve youths who, 
though they lived many centuries ago, are 
remembered today with even greater love and 
admiration than during their own times. 
Why? Because they founded the twelve most 
important living religions in the world to- 
day. Since little is actually known of the 
childhood and youth of these founders of 
religions, and since the love the people felt 
for them found an outlet in legends about 
their birth, their infancy, and their youth, 
this book gives, for the most part, the lore 
rather than the history. But folklore can be 
as revealing as history. 


GiemseR, BERNARD. Radar Com- 
mandos. Winston, 1953. 180p. $1.50. 


Paut Martin, a French boy, spies on the 
Germans installing a radar-station in France. 
He is taken to England by the French Re- 
sistance, and helps tough Commandos raid 
and bring back the German secret machinery. 
Ages 9 to 14. 


GRAHAME, KENNETH. The Wind in 
the Willows. Scribner, 1953. 259p. 
$2.50. 


Now we have an entirely new edition of 
one of the best loved books of all time— 
The Wind in the Willows, illustrated by Er- 
nest Shepard. All of the drawings for the 
original edition have been newly reproduced 
and six additional ones made. Countless chil- 
dren will be the richer for coming to know 
the immortal Toad, Rat, Mole and Badger 
through reading this attractive edition of the 
classic story. 


Haun, Emiry. Mary Queen of Scots. 
Random, 1953. 184p. $1.50. (World 
Landmark Books. ) 

The romantic delusions which often be- 
cloud this story are dispassionately removed, 
showing Mary in much more human light. 
Modern youngsters might find the endless 
ee and the motives of the charac- 
ters to comprehend. Children 10 to 14. 


Herron, Epwarp A. The Big Coun- 
try. Aladdin, 1953. 190p. $1.75. 


Adventures in the mining and fishing areas 
of Alaska will appeal to boys of junior or 
senior high school age. 


Hitt, Maser B. Judy Jo’s Magic 
Island. Lippincott, 1953. 121p. $2.50. 


Interesting reading for intermediate grades. 
Judy Jo’s summer in Ducklight Cove with a 
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“magic” island is the background of a story 
of events and friendships. 


Hocan, Inez. A Bear Is a Bear. 
Dutton, 1953. 43p. $2.00. 


A book about bears—all kinds—that the 
picture-story book age will find delightful. 


JACENDORF, M. A. Sand in the Bag, 
and Other Folk Stories of Ohio. Van- 
guard, 1952. 192p. $2.75. 


Colorful legends and enduring tales of the 
great Midwest, of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
fill this volume, the third in Dr. Jagendorf’s 
highly praised series of American folk stories 
to read and to tell. Here are tales heard up 
and down the Wabash when Mike Fink and 
other legendary characters strode the midwest 
afd America was a-building. 


Jewett, Eveanor M. Which Was 
Witch, Tales of Ghosts and Magic from 
Korea. Viking, 1953. 160p. $2.50. 


The authors frankly states that she has 
“changed, elaborated” and given these stories 
“a dramatic buildup to interest modern chil- 
dren.” They are not, then, authentic in the 
very narrow sense, but they are charmingly 
retold with an evident appreciation of both 
the culture that originated the tales and the 
interests of young Americans. 


Jupson, Ciara I, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Fighting Patriot. Wilcox & Fol- 
lett, 1953. 218p. $3.50. 


A very interesting and accurate account 
of the important years in the life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is given here with emphasis 
to his understanding of people, his strong 
patriotism and his brilliance in political and 
international affairs. Readers 10 and above. 


La Farce, Ouiver. Cochise of Ari- 
zona. Aladdin, 1953. 191p. $1.75. 
(American Heritage). 


In response to the awakened interest in this 
compelling figure, La Farge, author of Laugh- 
ing Boy and past president of the Association 
of American Indian Affairs, has faithfully 
recorded the story of this heroic leader of 
the Chiricahua Apaches. 


Lane, Ferpinanp C. All about the 
Sea. Random, 1953. 148p. $1.95. 


An interesting explanation of how the sea 
was formed. Descriptive accounts are given 
of the numerous forms of animal life in this 
wonderland of the sea and of the w in 
which the sea has contributed to man’s fuller 
life. This book is well written, well illus- 
trated with easy text which embraces many 














rich and meaningful scientific learnings sig- 
nificant to modern youth. 


La Prape, Ernest. Alice in Music 
Land. Bentley, 1953. 136p. $2.25. 


An informative and entertaining book de- 
signed for children from ten to approximately 
fourteen years of age who have had some 
background in music. 


Lawson, Rosert. Mr. Revere and 
I. Little, Brown, 1953. 152p. $3.00. 


“An account of certain episodes in the ca- 
reer of Paul Revere, Esq. as revealed by his 
horse,” a reluctant convert to the cause of 
Liberty. Delightful Lawson illustrations add 
to the enjoyment. 


LEWELLEN, JouN B. You and Space 
Neighbors. Childrens Press, 1953. Unp. 
$1.50. 


A charmingly illustrated, cleverly written 
story of our own solar system, our galaxy— 
the Milky Way—and our neighboring stars. 
John Lewellen makes this tremendous space 
neighborhood comprehensible to young 
readers. 


LinpMAN, MaJ. Dear Little Deer. A. 
Whitman, 1953. Unp. $1.50. 

Maj Lindman has produced another heart- 
warming story children from four to eight 
will find delightful. A genuine climax de- 
velops when Per and Stina discover a young 
deer with one leg broken. 


McDowELL, Davin. Robert E. Lee. 
Random, 1953. Unp. $1.00. 
A children’s story of the great American 


leader. Well illustrated and_ effectively 
written. : 


MacGrecor, Euuen. Miss Pickerell 
and the Geiger Counter. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 123p. $2.25. 


This adventurous lady (she went to Mars 
in a previous story) hunts uranium along 
Square Toe River, and finds it first in her 
cow! Vigorous fiction, accurate as to facts. 


McNeer, May. The Mexican Story. 
Farrar, Straus, 1953. 96p. $3.95. 


Brief dramatic survey of the history of 
Mexico from the earliest known times to the 
present. The spirit of the text is graphically 
portrayed by many full-page, colorful illus- 
trations by the fine artist Lynd Ward, the 
1953 Caldecott Award winner. 


Mason, Van Wyck. The Winter at 


Valley Forge. Random, 1953. 180p. 
$1.50. 


One of the numbers of highly useful vol- 
umes in the new Landmark series. Designed 
for students in upper grades and junior high 
school. 


Mason, MARGARET, CHARLEs R. How 
Do You Build a House? Sterling, 1953. 
60p. $2.00. 

Details of the process are interestingly pre- 
sented in story form, as two boys watch a 
house go up; many illustrations help to 
clarify the text. Recommended to answer 
questions of the boy 8 to 12, or as supple- 


mentary reading for sccial studies in the 3rd 
to 6th grades. 


Miers, Ear S. Touchdown Trouble. 
World, 1953. 221p. $2.50. 


Here we have a rollicking football story— 
a story about the heartbreaks and victories 
of two boys who discover it is not the ball- 
carrier but the team that is the important 
thing. Boys will like this well-told story. 


NEWELL, Hope. A Cap for Mary 
Ellis. Harper, 1953. 200p. $2.50. 

An interesting novel based on experiences 
of a young Negro in a school of nursing. It 
should appeal to young girls who are con- 
sidering the study of nursing; it also provides 
excellent collateral reading for those inter- 
ested in developing better attitudes toward 
race relations. 


Otto, MARGARET AND Stuart. The 
Tractor Book. Morrow, 1953. 9%4p. 
$2.50. 

Forty-three distinct types of machines that 
push or pull, each shown at work by photo. 
A real contribution to youths’ understanding 
of mechanized farming and industry. 


PERRAULT, CHARLES. Puss in Boots. 
Simon and Schuster, 1952. Unp. $.25. 
(Little Golden Book) 

Almost three hundred years ago Charles 
Perrault wrote down this old and well-loved 
French tale. With pictures by J. P. Miller 
this new book is one in a series designed to 
bring the full flavor of the best in fairy tales 
to children of picture-book age. 


RENIcK, MARION AND TYLER, MArRc- 
ARET C. Buckskin Scout and Other 
Ohio Stories. World, 1953. 192p. $2.50. 

Here are twenty tales of adventure and dis- 
covery about Ohioans who played a part in 
the growth of our country. These stories will 
furnish new generations of Ohio boys and 
girls an acquaintanceship with their colorful 
background and will acquaint other boys 
and girls throughout America with the 
colorful history of an important state. 
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RownTREE, Lester. Ronnie and 
Don. Viking, 1953. 160p. $2.50. 


Facts about camping and nature lore make 
this more than just a story. The rugged ad- 
ventures that Ronnie enjoys in this mountain 
country of Northern California, however, are 
not enough. He longs to be a part of a real 
family and in returning to his old Aunt Sal 
as “man of the house,” realizes where his 
real happiness lies. Children 9 to 12 will 
enjoy this. ‘ 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. Fast Is Not a 
Ladybug. Wm. R. Scott, 1953. Unp. 
$1.75. 


Another delightful factual book from a 
consistently reliable pablisher, intended to 
be read to three, four and five-year-olds. A 
book about fast and slow things that could 
stimulate some wonderful conversation and 
experimentation. 


SHEEN, VINCENT. Thomas Jefierson. 
Random, 1953. 184p. $1.50. 


Jefferson’s character, habits and personality 
are presented clearly and definitely always 
against the background of his times and in 
relationship with his contemporaries. Biog- 
raphy interwoven with history and an inter- 








pretation of each make stimulating and in- 
spiring reading. Jefferson’s stand on such 
questions as freedom, individual rights, edu- 
cation, slavery are strongly presented. 


Situ, Mary P. The Boy Captive of 
Old Deerfield, new ed. Greenfield, 
Mass., John W. Haigis, Jr., publisher, 
1953. 233p. $3.50. 


This is a story of life in frontier America. 
Interesting graphic descriptions are given of 
the hardships endured by the captives of the 
Indians in a tale of fast moving adventure 
which will capiure the interest of both boys 
and girls. 


Strack, NicoLete M. Two to Get 
Ready. Caxton, 1953. 179p. $3.50. 


Prairie life with its many problems, excit- 
ing adventures, and fulfilled ambitions is de- 
picted for readers from 10 to 14. 


THAYER, JANE. The Popcorn Dragon. 
Morrow, 1953. 48p. $2.00. 


Dexter was a dragon. He was also a show- 
off which caused the other animals not to like 
him. When the other animals would not play 
with him he was sorry he had been a show- 
off. What he did to win back the friendship 
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of the other animals makes an amusing and 
interesting story. 


Tuomas, Joan G. A Is for Angel, 
Protestant ed. Lothrop, 1953. Unp. 
$1.00. 


This alphabet in pictures and rhyme by 
Joan Thomas is written in the same mood of 
childish faith and devotion that characterizes 
her earlier work. This book has been very 
popular in England where it was first pub- 
lished in 1939. Slight revisions in text and 
illustrations were made to adapt this book 
for American readers. 


Vance, ELEANOR G., adaptor. Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood. Random, 1953. 
Unp. $1.00. 

Some of the story; little of the magic in 


the telling. Grand illustrations in color. 
Ages 6 to 10. 


Watsu, Mary. Water, Water, Every- 
where! Abingdon - Cokesbury, 1953. 
48p. $2.00. 


Packed with interest on water in pools, in 
currents, and in waves. For younger readers 
who like bold pictures and charts. 


WHEELER, Opa. The Story of Peter 
Tschaikowsky, Pt. I. Dutton, 1953. 
119p. $3.00. 


A fascinating story of a child who later 
became a brilliant composer. Several of his 
first melodies are included which the teacher 
may use as illustrations. A delightful and 
interesting book for young readers. 


Witper, Laura I. By the Shores of 
Silver Lake. Harpers, 1953. -291p. 
$2.75. 


Laura and her friendly pioneers in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas are so wonderfully 
presented that they bocome the personal 
friends of girls 9 to 13. 


Wyter, Rose. The First Book of 
Science Experiments. Watts, 1952. 69p. 
$1.75. 

Sixty-two of them—with air, weather, 
plants, electricity, magnetism, simple chemi- 
cals, and light. A simple sketch shows how, 
and every outcome is explained. 


Wyer, Ros— anp AMmEs, GERALD. 
Life on the Earth. Schuman, 1953. 
143p. $2.50. 

A pleasing story of biology, with emphasis 


on the development of species—plants and 
animals—during geological ages. 


Zim, Hersert S. The Sun. What's 
Inside of Animals? What's Inside of 
Engines? What's Inside the Earth? 
Morrow, 1953. 68p.; 32p.; 32p.; 30p. 
$2.00; $1.75; $1.75; $1.75. 


Teachers have come to depend upon the 
Zim books for very simple explanations of 
science facts of perennial interest to children. 
Numerous crayon diagrams and drawings il- 
lustrate the text which is printed in two 
sizes—large type for small children and small 
type for teachers and older children. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLEN, WINFRED Y. and CAMPBELL, 
Doris. The Creative Nursery Center. 
Family Service Association of America, 


1948. 26p. $2.75; pa. $2.00. 


A paper-bound and therefore less expensive 
edition of a very helpful book, by two able 
workers in the field, interpreting the basic 
philosophy of the group care of young chil- 
dren. The material is applicable no matter 
what the exact title of the group may be— 
child care center, or nursery school—and 
no matter what the profession of the reader. 


American School and University, 
1953-54. American School Publishing 
Corp., 1953. 1061p. $5.00. 


The current biennial volume (the twenty- 
fifth) on school maintenance and supplies. A 
monumental reference of 51 practical articles, 
53 types of manufactured items from 378 sup- 
pliers. Profusely illustrated, durably bound. 


BARNHART, LYLE D. Radio and Tele- 
vision Announcing. Prentice - Hall, 


1953. 283p. $5.00. 


For the student of radio or television who 
wishes to gain acquaintance with scripts. 
cue sheets, basic requirements in diction, and 
practical pointers. Designed for use as a 
text, laboratory manual, or reference work. 


Burnett, R. WILL. Teaching Science 
in the Elementary School. Rinehart, 
1953. 541p. $5.75. 


A big, lavishly illustrated reference and 
activity manual for the elementary teacher 
who really intends to do her duty in the 
science periods, Basic—as “children’s geol- 
ogy;” frank—as “how a baby develops inside 
its mother’s body;” modern—as 35 pages on 
“atomic energy.” 
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Cantor, NATHANIEL. The Teaching- 
Learning Process. Dryden, 1953. 350p. 
$2.90. 


Built on the belief that teacher-pupil inter- 
action is the key to an effective educative 
process, this book emphasizes the importance 
of the learner’s desire to learn and the proper 
classroom atmosphere, described by Cantor 
as “reality-centered.” A unique volume, it is 
the outgrowth of group discussions of 
teachers led by the author. Parts of these 
seminars are quoted verbatim. The author 
leads readers beyond the usual generalities 
about learning and arouses thought on cen- 
tral, practical questions. A valuable contri- 
bution, most useful as a supplementary text 
or special reference. 


Citizenship Education Study, Detroit. 
Schools and the Development of Good 
Citizens, a report by Stanley E. Di- 
mond. Wayne University Press, 1953. 


An interesting report of a five year study 
by the participant-observer technique of the 
methods and results of teaching citizenship 
in 4 elementary and 4 secondary schools in 
Detroit. The five-year study revealed that the 
chief weaknesses of present practice were not 
in the area of knowledge but in critical 
thinking, democratic participation, and emo- 
tional adjustment. 


CLAXTON, PHILANDER P. Some 
Rights of Children and Youth. Exposi- 
tion, 1953. 82p. $2.50. 


A series of short essays on the inherent 
rights of children. Beautifully written with 
feeling and tenderness. Believing that to- 
morrow’s world belongs to the youth and 
children, this small book is based on a con- 
viction that there is “no absolute and final 
good except the human good, no real wealth 
except human wealth.” A good book for 


parents and educators to own. 


FRANKEL, LILLIAN and GODFREY. 
What to Do With Your Preschooler. 
Sterling, 1953. 120p. $2.00. 

A aay written, sound and practical 


book with many suggestions for enriching 
the home life of children under six. 


FRIEDERICH, WILLARD J. and Wi1- 
cox, Rutu A. Teaching Speech in High 
Schools. Macmillan, 1953. 487p. $4.75. 

This book is designed primarily for the 
beginning teacher of speech. It presents a 
well-balanced program of basic information 
and techniques. The presentation of the 
cross-section of thinking of authorities and 
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the extensive bibliographical items supply 
the beginning teacher with invaluable aids. 


Hurwock, EuizaBetH B. Develop- 
mental Psychology. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
565p. $6.00. 


A sound workman-like text. Of particular 
interest is the inclusion of considerable 
material on maturity and old age. Extensive 
bibliography and lists of visual aids. 


International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva. Teaching of Natural Science in 
Secondary Schools. Columbia Univers- 
ity Press, 1952. 216p. pa. $1.50. 

The science curriculum, its aims, its chief 
topics, teaching methods, training require- 
ments, and other information from each of 
forty-eight nations—Australia to Venezuela. 
Significant discovery — increasing emphasis 
on biology. 


lowa. State University. Doctoral 
Dissertations; Abstracts and Refer- 
ences, 1942-48. Vol. V, VI, and VII. 
State University of Iowa, 1953. 1120p. 
$5.00. (Aims and Progress of Re- 
search, No. 81) 


These three volumes bring this series up 
to date, making the seven volumes a com- 
plete guide to all dissertations granted for 
the Ph.D. degree at this university. They 
“aim to carry citations to all published doc- 
toral dissertations, and abstracts of those 
which have not been published elsewhere in 
full within three years. ...” A valuable con- 
tribution to research. 


Kaus, VERNE P, Communist-Socialist 
Propaganda in American Schools. Mea- 
dor, 1953. 192p. $2.50. 


Ill-informed, highly prejudiced, and angry 
attack on the National Education Association 
and many of the country’s leading educators 


by a man who appears to know nothing 
about education. 


KRISHNAMURTI, Jippu. Education 
and the Significance of Life. Harper, 
1953. 125p. $1.50. 


A brief treatise on what is wrong with 
modern education, and how this can all be 
changed by following an Indian philoso- 
pher’s precepts. Emphasis is on “whole- 
ness,” self-knowledge, real freedom, and 
love with a corresponding criticism of dis- 
cipline, materialism, and rivalry. 














Lone, Harriet G. Rich the Treasure. 
American Library Association, 1953. 
78p. pa. $2.00. 


Relates the profession of children’s li- 
brarianship to contemporary thought about 
the child and to the stream of effort by 
which the modern community hopes to de- 
velop better citizens for tomorrow, giving 
history of libraries for children, and discuss- 
ing qualifications and training for those who 
wish to heed the children’s cry: “Give us 
books, give us wings.” 


MENGE, J. WiLMER and Faunce, 
Ro.anp C. Working Together for Bet- 
ter Schools. American Book, 1953. 
149p. $2.00. 


Written by professors of education in 
Wayne University, this tells of school- 
community planning, largely in the metro- 
politan area about Detroit. Stories of . suc- 
cess in school community planning are 
given, and general principles for such work 
proposed. This is a must book for school 
board members and administrators, espe- 
cially school principals. 


MursELL, JamMes L. How to Make 
and Break Habits. Lippincott, 1953. 
313p. $3.95. 


This is a non-technical book on applied 
personality psychology. Its thesis is that per- 
sonality traits are learned habit patterns and 
therefore modifiable. The book analyzes a 
number of behavior patterns and offers sug- 
gestions for modifying them. To the reviewer 
the book seemed mechanistic and _ intellec- 
tualized, and thus not likely to be of help 
to people who may really need help. — 


NICHTENHAUSER, ADOLF and others. 
Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and 
Mental Health. Health Education Coun- 
cil, 1953. 269p. $6.00. 


This volume lists 101 films in the general 
field of mental health, gives detailed descrip- 
tions and critical reviews of 51 of these, and 
makes recommendations of their appropriate- 
ness for different groups. It is a valuable 
supplement to a file of film catalogs but is 
not comprehensive. 


O’DaLy, EuizasBetu C. Dear Parents: 
Oceana, 1953. 121p. $2.50. 


A highly readable book for parents inter- 
preting schools and teachers and children, 
written in the form of an open letter. Not 
profound but useful, and generall- sound 
particularly in its interpretation of school 
practices. 


Ranp, WINIFRED and others. Growth 
and Development of the Young Child, 
Sth ed. Saunders, 1953. 523p. $4.50. 


A revised edition of what is probably the 
most complete and detailed and rich book 
on growth and development of young chil- 
dren. This is a solid and sound and steadily 
reliable source. 


RayMmont, T. Modern Education, Its 
Aims and Methods, 4th ed. Longmans, 
1953. 237p. $2.25. 


This excellent textbook in principles of 
education, a standard work for prospective 
teachers in England and Wales for almost a 
quarter century, offers American readers a 
useful statement of widely held British views 
on the subject. 


Sampson, Georce. English for the 
English, new ed. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. 128p. $2.00. 

English for the English was first published 
in 1921. Reprinted many times, it is now 
given the unusual honor of a completely new 
edition. Although written on the subject of 
the education of boys and girls in the ele- 
mentary schools of England, the essay con- 
tains much wisdom for American teachers. 
The author’s warning that elementary educa- 
tion may fail through attempting too much 
and his statement that English is not merely 
something to be learned by children, but the 
condition of their learning everything else, 
may well be considered seriously. 


Scottish Council for Research in 
Education. Social Implications of the 
1947 Scottish Mental Survey. Univers- 
ity of London Press, 1953. 356p. $1.75. 


This is a companion volume to The Trend 
of Scottish Intelligence. Both volumes grow 
out of an extensive, systematic survey of the 
intellectual attributes of all eleven-year old 
Scottish children. The present volume em- 
phasizes the socio-economic correlates of in- 
tellectual capacity. The book gives every 
evidence of great care and competence in its 
completion. 


SEIDMAN, JEROME M., ed. The Ado- 
lescent, a Book of Readings. Dryden, 
1953. 798p. $4.50. 


Sixty-seven studies, largely unabridged, of 
adolescent development. Primarily psycho- 
logical in orientation, material is also in- 
cluded, however, from educational, biologi- 
cal, sociological, and anthropological sources. 
Highly recommended for collateral reading 
in courses on adolescence and youth. 
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SELLERS, James B. History of the 
University of Alabama. (Vol. I 1818- 
1902). University of Alabama Press, 
1953. 


A readable, and even entertaining, addi- 
tion to the already long list of histories of 
famous colleges. The author has docu- 
mented his work carefully and fully and 
writes in an easy, fluent style. Typography 
and make-up are excellent. 


SHeEaATs, Paut H. and sient. Adult 
Education. Dryden, 1953. 530p. $5.75. 


A useful collection of readings describing 
present programs, agencies, and systems of 
adult education in the United States. 


SmitH, Marion F. Teaching the 
Slow Learning Child. Harper, 1954. 
175p. $2.75. 


Here is a story which should inspire all of 
us who work with children to do a better 
job. Through day-to-day classroom experi- 
ences, the author, a special class teacher of 
the mentally retarded, reveals her philosophy 
of the inherent worth of every boy and girl, 
regardless of intellectual endowment. The 
book would make a particularly valuable ad- 
dition to the libraries of teachers and par- 
ents of retarded children. 
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Spear, Haroun. The Supervision of 
Instruction. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 510p. 
$4.75. 


A highly modern yet practical view of su- 
pervision based on existing realities. It 
places no boundary lines on supervisory ac- 
tivities. Implies leadership and group pro- 
cess throughout. Few other books define the 
position of supervisor as clearly, not techni- 
cally but through the various roles he plays. 
Contains rich ideas and practicable sugges- 
tions; would be of great help to all ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, principals and 
teachers. 


Stevens, Davin H. The Changing 
Humanities. Harper, 1953. 272p. $4.00. 


This is a history of recent developments 
in the field of the humanities, including the 
present trends, and contains arguments for 
the continuation of such studies. The author 
is convinced of the value of these areas, and 
his book would be of value to those con- 
cerned with the development of this field. 


StoLurow, LAWRENCE M., ed. Read- 
ings in Learning. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
563p. $6.00. 


A carefully selected group of original arti- 
cles from many sources together with ex- 
planatory notes to make them a good source 
book for any graduate student in the field. 
It may also be used as a textbook in ad- 
vanced courses. 


TYRRELL, WituiaM G., ed. Social 
Studies in the College. National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1953. 124p. pa. 
$2.00. (Curriculum Series, No. 8.) 


A study of curriculum developments in the 
social studies relating to the first two years 
in college. Very useful to any group con- 
cerned with college programs of general 
education. 


Van Riper, CuHarwes, ed. Speech 
Therapy, a Book of Readings. Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 319p. $3.95. 


A collection of excerpts from published 
information, experimental, theoretical and 
clinical in nature, representing various con- 
siderations of the field of speech pathology 
and therapy. The speech disorders included 
are articulation, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, 
aphasia, and foreign dialect. Hearing dis- 
orders not included. Valuable stimulant to 
broader reading in the general area. Recom- 
mended for those trained in speech and 
hearing and advanced students in the area. 








Wo.LFFrHem, NELLY. Psychology in 
the Nursery School. Philosophical Lib- 
rary, 1953. 143p. $3.75. 


A thought-provoking analysis of nursery 
school and kindergarten programs and pro- 
cedures from the viewpoint of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. Simply written and readable. 
Although based on experiences in Berlin, 
the material offers many stimulating re- 
actions to American teachers of young 
children. 


Wrenn, H. A. The Parent’s Guide 
to Secondary Education. Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 85p. $.75. 

By the Education Act of 1944 free secon- 
dary education became available to all chil- 
dren in England. This Guide describes for 
parents the nature of this education so they 
can make intelligent decisions in guiding 
their children’s education. It is also a good 
guide for anyone wishing to become familiar 
with English secondary education. 


Health and Physical Education 


ANDERSON, GAYLORD W. and ARN- 
STEIN, MarcaretT G. Communicable 
Disease Control, 3d ed. Macmillan, 
1953. 517p. $6.50. 


This revised edition of a valuable text is 
modern in its approach. New materials have 
been added in control of communicable dis- 
eases in schools as well as material on some 
of the new diseases not earlier recognized. 


Byrp, Ouiver E. Textbook of Col- 
lege Hygiene and Teacher’s Manual. 
Saunders, 1953. 443p.; 42p. $4.50. 


This book is composed of 30 subjects of 
special interest to the college student. Per- 
sonal and community relationships are 
brought out when the nature of the problem 
suggests a dual approach. The book is well 
illustrated. Review questions at the close of 
each chapter are thought provoking. 


Cozens, FREDERICK W. and Stumpr, 
FLorENCE S. Sports in American Life. 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
375p. $5.00. 


This book is not only a history of sports 
in America but it proves that our way of 
athletics are symptomatic of the times and 
an outgrowth of our present social status. 
It is interestingly written and _ should 
strongly appeal to even the person only 


mildly interested in sports. It is good recrea- 
tional reading material as well as a reference 
in sports courses. 


Danrorpb, Howarp G. Recreation in 


the American Community. Harper, 
1953. 464p. $5.00. 


A college textbook for students in the field 
of community recreation. The book is or- 
ganized into four parts: Part I presents 
Recreation in Action: Part II presents the 
principles of operation; Part III presents 
common problems in recreation; and Part IV 
presents future considerations in recreation. 


Emery, Curtis R. Modern Volley- 
ball. Macmillan, 1953. 144p. $2.95. 


Excellent description of volleyball written 
by a man who apparently knows the game 
well. It is clearly and simply written and 
profusely illustrated with line drawings. Is 
easily adaptable as a reference in sports and 
physical education methods courses. 


LAMBERTSON, ELEANOR C. Nursing 
Team Organization and Functioning. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. 93p. pa. $2.25. 


This book, a report of an experiment, will 
help to interpret the functioning of the pro- 
fessional health team in home, hospital or 
health agency. It helps to understand how 
each professional worker may be utilized in 
giving better care to patients. 


SnyDER, RaymMonp A. and Scort, 
Harry A. Professional Preparation in 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 421p. $5.50. 


Excellent presentation of the basis for and 
experiences in fundamental preparation for 
teachers of health, physical education, and 
recreation. It is modern in every respect and 
should be in the libraries of college teachers 
and of heads of departments on both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 


Van DaALeEN, DEOBOLD B. and others. 
A World History of Physical Educa- 
tion. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 640p. $7.90. 


This book gives an interesting survey of 
the physical education program in many past 
cultures and ages, as well as a survey of the 
modern program in the United States, Latin 
America, the Near East, and the Far East. 
It is a book badly needed to supplement the 
literature of the history of physical educa- 
tion. It is highly recommended as a college 
text or reference book. 
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Literature 


Apams, J. Donatp, ed. The New 
Treasure Chest. Dutton, 1953. 440p. 
$4.00. 


Like the first Treasure Chest, an anthology 
of “reflective prose”; a bedside book of, 
largely, “expanded aphorisms,” with nothing 
from the Greeks and Romans, a modest offer- 
ing from Continental materials, but much 
from English and American writings of gen- 
uine interest and quality. Again, something 
good to have around—to keep around. 


Beatty, RichMonp C. and others, 
eds. The Literature of the South. Scott, 
Foresman, 1952. 1106p. $6.00. 


This book undertakes to represent South- 
ern literature from its colonial beginnings 
to the present. Critical commentary is held 
to a minimum in order to make possible a 
broad representation of Southern literature. 
Selections are grouped in four periods: The 
Early South to 1815; the Rise of the Con- 
federate South, 1815-1865; The New South, 
1865-1918; the Modern Renaissance, 1918 to 
the present. The book reflects the South's 
literary leadership during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. About forty per cent of 
the volume is devoted to the modern period. 
This book is an essential reference and val- 
uable text in its field. 


Cuase, Vircinia. The End of the 
Week. Macmillan, 1953. 249p. $3.50. 


A fresh and perceptive representation, a 
gallery of portraits, gathererd from a rich 
experience in public school teaching, un- 
usual in form and effective. Extraordinary 
for depicting the range of temperament and 
human experience represented by the teach- 
ing staff of almost any elementary school. 


Epwarps, JoNATHAN. Puritan Sage, 
Collected Writings. ed. by Vergilius 
Ferm. Library Publishers, 1953. 640p. 
$7.50. 


A commemorative volume for the 250th 
anniversary of Edward’s birth. Writings are 
arranged chronologically from early juvenile 
essays to a letter to the trustees of Princeton 
on his assuming the presidency of that in- 
stitution shortly before his untimely death. 
Although no attempt has been made by the 
editor to annotate or index the contents or 
provide editorial services other than a gen- 
eral introduction, students of the great 18th 
century intellectualist will find the book a 
useful compilation of his writings. 


LeRoy, Gaytorp C. Perplexed 
Prophets. University of Pennsylvania 
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Press for Temple University Publica- 
tions, 1953. 205p. $4.75. 


In the effort to develop a clearer picture 
of Victorian literature for his students at 
Temple University, Professor LeRoy himself 
gained a new and more profound insight. 
He came to believe that the Victorians were 
the first to face the distinctively modern sit- 
uation of a society inspiring simultaneously 
the feeling of unbounded promise and a 
sense of limitless peril. He also believes that 
the best way to comprehend the spirit and 
thought of Victorian authors is to know how 
the two opposing intuitions affected them. 
This thesis is applied in compelling detail 
to six “perplexed prophets” of the age—the 
nineteenth century British authors Thomas 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, 
James Thomson, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
Oscar Wilde. 


Nasu, Ocpen, The Private Dining 
Room, and Other New Verse. Little, 
Brown, 1953. 169p. $3.00. 


This is the first completely new collection 
of Ogden Nash’s poems since Versus, pub- 
lished in 1949. Ogden Nash is more than a 
humorist and wit. He has, as the London 
Times Literary Supplement says, “a Demo- 
critean streak which entitles him to the 
respect due to a philosopher, albeit a laugh- 
ing one.” Here are 105 poems that illumi- 
nate the inconsistencies and capriciousness 
of contemporary life in true Nash style. 


Situ, Lituian H. The Unreluctani 
Years, a Critical Approach to Chil- 
dren’s Literature. American Library 
Association, 1953. 193p. $4.50. 


The aim of this book is to consider chil- 
dren’s books as literature, and to discover 
some of the standards by which they can be 
judged. Lillian Smith who speaks from the 
wisdom of experience with books and with 
children believes that “to tolerate the medi- 
ocre and the commonplace is to misunder- 
stand the purpose of book selection and the 
significance of literature.” In this book she 
indicates the signposts which point the way 
toward recognition of those qualities which 
are basic in good writing for children. Every 
type of children’s book is discussed: fairy 
tales, myths, epics, poetry, picture books, 
historical fiction, fantasies, books of knowl- 
edge. This book is an essential reference in 
the field of children’s literature. 


STEVENSON, LIONEL. The Ordeal of 
George Meredith. Scribner, 1953. 376p. 
$6.00. 


A full-length biography of the novelist 
who was a transitional figure between the 














late Victorian and modern period. A de- 
tailed and interesting account of Meredith 
and his literary times. 


Music 


BristoL, LEE and FRIEDELL, Har- 
oLD W., eds. Hymns for Children and 
Grownups to Use Together. Farrar, 
Straus, 1953. 212p. $3.75. 


This collection is designed primarily for 
use in the home. Contains words and music 
for 185 hymns. Illusrated by line drawings. 
Should prove to be a popular edition. 


Corron, MaRiAN and BRADBURN, 
ApELaiDE. Music Throughout the 
World. Birchard, 1953. 293p. $3.32. 


A worthwhile addition to the field of music 
appreciation texts. An interesting feature is 
the phonetic guide to pronunciation of musi- 
cal terms possibly unfamiliar to the layman. 

The portion of the book dealing with the 
orchestra is illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs of performers in the NBC and Chi- 
cago Bene me orchestras. 


Fianpers, HELEN H. and OLNEY, 
MARGUERITE, comps. Ballads Migrant 
in New England. Farrar, Straus, 1953. 
262p. $6.00. 


The ninety-six songs (both words and 
tunes) in this book reveal the still un- 
discovered wealth of “ballads migrant” by 
way of memory in various sections of the 
country. Many of these are transcribed for 
the first time; some bear Child identification 
numbers; all are indexed as to the New Eng- 
land state in which they were recorded. A 
running commentary gives valuable data 
concerning each song’s historv. An excel- 
lent addition to the library of balladry 


LEONHARD, CHARLES. A Song Ap- 
proach to Music Reading. Silver Bur- 
dett, 1953. 149p. pa. $2.00. 

This book is designed to help beginning 
students learn to read music * es op sing- 
ing. A rich variety of song material is pre- 
sented. The student is given an opportunity 
to recognize and understand the notational 
symbols which represent the musical sounds 
with which he has had singing experience. 
A practical aid for elementary teachers. 


Popotsky, Epwarp, ed. Music Ther- 
apy. Philosophical Library, 1954. 335p. 
$6.00. 


A timely collection of short articles on all 
phases of music for therapeutic purposes 


by contributors who are authorities on their 
particular topic. The articles rarely exceed 
the technical knowledge of the musician or 
the medical man and thus afford an excellent 
point of departure for specialized study in 
the field of music therapy. 


Reference 


Esquire. Esquire Etiquette. Lippin- 
cott, 1953. 456p. $5.00. 

The key to the book is in the memo from 
the editor to the reader when he promises 
that the book will not tell how things should 
be done to please “delicate ladies tsk-tsking 
over teacups” but “how things are done by 
practical men who know their way around.” 
Written in a breezy manner. 


Gaynor, FRANK, ed. Dictionary of 
Mysticism. Philosophical Library, 1953. 
207p. $5.00. 


Concise definition of terms used in all 
forms of mysticism. A useful addition to the 
dictionaries on various subjects published 
by the Philosophical Library. 


Handbook of Private Schools, 1953, 
34th ed. Porter Sargent, 1953. 1147p. 
$8.00. 


The care with which this new edition has 
been prepared is evident at a glance in the 
new format for the descriptive texts of the 
leading private schools. The bold face type 
used for the statistical information following 
the name of the school in capitals, makes 
each school stand out clearly. A descriptive 
paragraph follows. 


An interesting feature is the “Illustrated 
Announcements” section, prepared and illus- 
trated by the schools, themselves. Many of 
the schools in this section are, of course, 


also in the “Leading Private Schools” 
section. 


The section of “Schools Classified by 
Type” renders an important service to the 
person searching for schools to meet certain 
needs. The index to this classified section 
cites schools not only in this particular sec- 
tion but also in the supplementary and other 
listings in the Handbook. The classifications 
are specific and helpful: Schools for Be- 
havior Difficulties, Schools for Cerebral 
Palsy, Schools of Crafts, Schools for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children, Junior Colleges 
Emphasizing Merchandizing, etc. Another 
special feature that might be of particular 
interest to parents is the geographical group- 
ings of schools so that those in the same 
general section of the country may be con- 
veniently compared. 
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the 
junior high school: 


TODAY and 
TOMORROW 


by GERTRUDE NOAR, former 
Principal of Gillespie. Junior 
High School, Philadelphia 
e Clearly detailing the role of the 
junior high school as organized around 
the needs and potentials of early ado- 
lescents, Miss Noar has written a 
challenging and informative text on 
this important area of modern edu- 
cation. ree 
Because it looks to the future in its 
analyses, The Junior High School— 
Today and Tomorrow makes readily 
clear how the junior high school can 
be most effective as an educational 
force today and at the same time meet 
the needs of tomorrow's students. It 
places emphasis on modern interpre- 
tation of terms and on making guid- 
ance and activity part of classroom 
responsibilities. 


373 pages @ 554"x83,%" 
Published 1953 


New Text 


EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCKACYeoitios 


by ALONZO F. MYERS, Chair- 
man, Department of Higher 
Education, New York Univer- 
sity; and CLARENCE O. WIL- 
LIAMS, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar, Pennsylvania 
State College 
e@ This is still the only introductory 
text which places emphasis on pre- 
senting education as a social force 
and relating it to the aspirations and 
needs of our society. ew sections 
have been added, dealing with (a) 
the significance of our expanding 
population and (b) the nature of our 
efforts to develop collective security 
in the face of the threats posed by 
aggressive communist totalitarianism. 
e previous edition of this text sold 
over 30,000 copies. 


349 pages 
55%"x83," @ March 1954 
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The main listings together with the va- 
rious supplementary listings and directories 
of associations and firms of interest to pri- 
vate schools, ete., form a very thorough 
coverage of private schools and _ their 
services, 


Leaders in American Science. Vol. 
1, 1953-54. Who’s Who in American 
Education, 1953. 703p. $12.00. 


First of a prospective biennial reference. 
Includes some 14,000 names, many photos. 
Unique feature—listing names and addresses 
(but no biographical data) of those who 
failed to return the questionnaire. 


Locasa, Hannan. Book Selection 
Handbook for Elementary and Secon- 
dary School. Faxon, 1953. 210p. $4.50. 
(Useful Reference Series, No. 38) 

This is a thoughtful guide for teachers, 
parents, and librarians based upon a wealth 
of experience which the author brings to her 
subject. Book selection is divided into its” 
various phases with discussions on each 
phase giving criteria for selection, which 
must be based upon a knowledge of the 
readers, their backgrounds, needs, and de- 
sires, as well as a wide background of read- 
ing on the part of the one doing the select- 
ing. A book well worth studying for any 
person interested in guiding young people 
in their reading. 


SmitH, F. Seymour. What Shall | 
Read Next? Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 231p. $2.00. 

This bibliography was compiled to help 
meet the expressed need for some means of 
bringing noteworthy modern books to the at- 
tention of successive generations of readers. 
By English literature the compiler had 
meant those written in English whether first 
published in England or abroad. The 2000 
titles have been carefully selected with com- 
ments added by the compiler. Author and 
title indexes add to the reference value of 
the bibliography. 


Science and Mathematics 


Beese, WituiaM. Unseen Life of 
New York, As a Naturalist Sees It. 
Little, Brown in association with Duell, 
Sloan, 1953. 165p. $4.00. 

This is another delightful book by a 
favorite author and naturalist. It is about 
the teeming life of a great city largely 
hidden from the millions of human beings 
living there, and so overlooked by them, 
along with things just too familiar to be 
seen. The amusing pen sketches here and 
there are by Donald Carlisle. 














Bronowski, Jacos. The Common 
Sense of Science. Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 154p. $2.00. 


A British philosopher-mathematician leads 
up to the final chapter with the question, 
“Science, Destroyer or Creator?” Written 
in straightforward style for thoughtful 
readers. 


Camm, F. J. A Refresher Course in 
Mathematics. Emerson Books, 1953. 
240p. $2.95. 

A good reference book for one who once 


knew, but has forgotten, elementary mathe- 
matics. 


Davipson, MARTIN. Astronomy for 
Everyman. E. P. Dutton, 1953. 494p. 
$5.00. 


Twelve sections (as sun, moon, stars, 
planets, aurora, etc.) each written by a spe- 
cialist yet easily read. Scanty illustrations; 
British authorship. 


Gamow, GeorcE. The Moon. Henry 
Schuman, 1953. 118p. $2.50. 


With a genius for unique explanation, 
Gamow gives the history and present status 
of moon study, and comments on space ships 
for moon journeys. Intriguingly instructive. 


Hussey, Lots J. and Pessino, Catu- 
ERINE. Collecting Cocoons. Crowell, 
1953. 73p. $2.00. 


The title of this very useful and profusely 
illustrated book for the young naturalist is 
not quite adequate, for caterpillars are not 
left out. There are full directions for feed- 
ing and caring for caterpillars, for making 
observations on the life cycle of moths and 
butterflies and even for record-keeping. 


Kuen, Fexrx. Elementary Mathe- 
matics from an Advanced Standpoint. 
v. 1, Arithmetic, Algebra, Analysis. 
Dover, 1953. 274p. $3.25; pa. $1.50. 

A paper bound edition of the same transla- 
tion of the same Klein lectures which ap- 


peared in 1932. A must for mathematics 
teachers. 


Meyer, JEROME S. Fun with Mathe- 
matics. World Pub., 1952. 186p. $2.75. 
A fairly good attempt at popularizing ele- 
mentary mathematics. The greater part and 


the better part of the book deals with num- 
ber relations. 


Ross, Epwarp S. Insects Close Up. 


University of California Press, 1953. 
79p. $2.25; pa. $1.50. 

The subtitle of this book is “A Pictorial 
Guide for the Photographer and Collector.” 
The book is this and more. It is fascinating 
and inspiring. The photographs, some repro- 
duced in color, and accompanied by brief 
notes on insect habits, are exquisite in detail. 


This is an ideal book for the beginning 
entomologist. 


ScHRADER, FRANZ. Mitosis, 2d ed. 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 182p. 
$4.00. 


A scholarly work of interest to every 
biologist, cytologist, embryologist, geneticist 
or physiologist on the movement of chromo- 
somes in cell division. The current facts and 
hypotheses concerning this most fundamental 
of all life processes are given a rigorous 
examination by the author. The book is well 
indexed, the illustrations are numerous and 
pertinent and over 600 references are listed 
in the literature section. 


SoMERVILL, Joun. The Way of Sci- 
ence. Schuman, 1953. 172p. $2.50. 


Eight thoughtful chapters answering 
chiefly the questions (1) how does science 
differ from other subjects, and (2) how 
may science help to solve our social prob- 
lems. For serious readers—high school or 
adult. 


Social Science 


BaTTisTINI, LAWRENCE H. Introduc- 
ing Asia. Day, 1953. 303p. $3.75. 


Brief treatment of each of the major 
countries of Asia, with emphasis on history. 
Designed as a reference for briefing the 
general reader. 


Coen, I. BernarD. Benjamin 
Franklin. Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 320p. 
$3.00. 


Bernard Cohen’s new biography presents 
Franklin as a great American in the aspects 
of science, literature, and diplomacy. The 
frequent excerpts from Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac plus numerous illustrations of Frank- 
lin’s inventions are aids to final understand- 
ing of the man. All adults and particularly 
students of history will enjoy this vigorous 
biography. 


Cote, MARGARET. Robert Owen of 
New Lanark. Oxford University Press, 
1953. 237p. $3.50. 


Excellent biography of a famous British 
utopian thinker of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. 
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Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, 12th Symposium. Free- 
dom and Authority in Our Time. The 
Conference, 1953. 767p. $6.00. 

A collection of scholarly presentations 
dealing with a variety of aspects of the 
problem. A very useful source of ideas. 


FisHEeR, Dorotuy C. Vermont Tra- 
dition, the Biography on an Outlook 
on Life. Little, Brown, 1953. 488p. 
$4.50. 


The mind and spirit of a unique state 
interpreted by one who through her own 
life and that of her family has long been 
identified with it. An informative and ap- 
pealing description of a way of life. 


Haynes, Leonarp L. Negro Com- 
munity Within American Protestant- 
ism, 1619-1844. Christopher, 1952. 
264p. $4.00. © 

Dr. Leonard L. Haynes, Jr. has put forth 
scholarly efforts to describe the development 
of the Negro Community within American 
Protestantism from 1619-1844; and the re- 
actions of both white and black Protestants 
to the development of the Negro Community. 
It is informative and interesting. 


HEFFNER, RicHarD. A Documentary 
History of the United States. Indiana 
University Press, 1952. 287p. $3.00. 

A brief collection of what the author con- 
ceives to be basic documents in American 
history. It is, however, more than a mere 
collection, for the author connects the some 
35 selections with considerable text. * 


Herr, Joun K. and WaALuLace Ep- 
war S. The Story of the U. S. Cavalry 
1775-1942. Little, Brown, 1953. 275p. 
$6.00. 

A heavily illustrated, well written account 
dealing with the long history of our horse 
cavalry. Its colorful amd easy style make it 


good reading for schools as well as for the 
adult public. 


HoFFMAN, SYLVAN, and GRATTAN, 
Hart ey C., eds. News of the World; 
A History of the World in Newspaper 
Style. Prentice-Hall, 1953, 52 issues, 
4p. each, $3.75. 

An extremely interesting and well written 
reference. As a source of reliable informa- 
tion and a builder of interest in history, 
school libraries could use numbers of copies 
to good advantage. 
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KoMaArovsky, Mirra. Women in the 
Modern World. Little, Brown, 1953. 
334p. $4.00. 

A penetrating analysis, by a professor of 
sociology at Barnard, of the uncertain goals 
set by society for women today and an objec- 
tive inquiry into the type of education 
needed to equip women for their present-day 
status. One of the best of the many current 
books on women. 


Mance, Joun. The Tools of Social 
Science. Longmans, 1953. 318p. $4.75. 


This book is principally devoted to a 
well documented analytical description of 
the main techniques so far devised by social 
scientists. Successive chapters are concerned 
with the use of documents, with observa- 
tion, with interview methods and finally with 
experiment. Excellent for use in research 
courses in the social studies on the college 
level. 


MAXWELL, ALLEN, ed. The Present 
Danger. Southern Methodist Univers- 
ity Press, 1953. 105p. $2.00. 


Four essays on American freedom, with a 
foreword by Stanley Marcus. Essay on busi- 
ness by Paul Hoffman; on the press by 
Gerald W. Johnson; on law by Kenneth Roy- 
all; on education by Henry Wriston. Middle 
of the road thinking. 


MerRILL, Horace S. Bourbon De- 
mocracy of the Middle West 1865- 
1896. Louisiana State University Press, 
1953. 300p. $4.50. 


A scholarly, well written monograph deal- 
ing with a neglected phase of American 
political history. 


Meyer, Acnes E. Out of These 
Roots, the Autobiography of an Ameri- 
can Woman. Little, Brown, 1953. 385p. 
$4.00. 


An exploration into the influences in child- 
hood and early maturity which helped to 
make the author an intelligent social analyst 
and a keen reporter on social conditions, and 
a description of those aspects of modern 
American life with which she has been par- 
ticularly concerned. Readers who know Mrs. 
Meyer’s fearless support of our public 
schools will particularly respond to her chap- 
ter on “Battle To Improve Public Edu- 
cation.” 


Prosser, CHARLES A, and SIFFERD, 
Catvin S. Selecting an Occupation. Mc- 
Knight, 1953. 246p. $2.50. 














A book designed to give the student a 
general knowledge of the world of work 
as well as some helpful suggestions for 
choosing an occupation. 


Ropick, BurieicH C. American 
Constitutional Customs: A Forgotten 
Factor in the Founding. Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 244p. $4.75. 


A brief analysis of the origins of 
American constitutionalism as the product 
of customs and traditions both Anglo and 
American. 


Savace, Howarp J. Fruit of an Im- 
pulse. Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 407p. 
$6.00. 


A well written and documented story of 
the 45 years of the Carnegie Foundation. 
It is a moving and interesting story which 
perhaps “could only have happened in 
America.” 


Srureis, Auice F. Learning Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. McGraw - Hill, 
1953. 358p. $5.50. 


This book will help anyone to learn par- 
liamentary procedure and to _ participate 
more effectively in the work of various types 
of organizations. Beyond this, it* explains 
the reasoning and the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying group functioning and the 
relation between voluntary organizations and 
our self-government in a democratic society. 
Amusing light verses by Richard Armour 
and cartoons by Leo Hershfield make it pos- 
sible for the reader to laugh as he learns— 
a rare combination in any book 


TayLor, Exveanor K. Public Ac- 
countability of Foundations and Char- 
itable Trusts. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. 231p. $3.00. 


The best single volume the writer has en- 
countered dealing with state and national 
regulations for foundations. The volume in- 
cludes regulatory proposals which should 
he of interest to congressional committees. 


Texts 


Baber, Ray E. Marriage and the 
Family, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
730p. $6.00. 

This textbook in family living maintains 
the excellent quality of the widely-used first 
edition. The second edition gives more rec- 
ognition to economic factors and makes less 
use of comparative material from other cul- 


tures. Highly recommended as a textbook 
on the college level. 


BatLtou, Donatp H. and STEEN, 
Freperick H. Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry with Tables, 2d ed. Ginn, 
1953, 289p. $3.50. 

A good text if a combined course in both 
plane and spherical trigonometry is desired. 
Some of the exercises are accompanied by 
very good illustrations. The handling of 
logarithms is conveniently done from the 
standpoint of classes that have already 
studied this topic. Nearly a third of the 
book is devoted to this. 


BiaicH, THEODORE P. and Baum- 
GARTNER, JosePH C. The Challenge of 
Democracy, 3d ed., rev. McGraw-Hill, 
1953. 752p. $3.88. 

An up-to-date edition of a well known high 


school text in American problems. The 
twelve units do an encompassing job. 


BRANDWEIN, Paut F. and others. 
You and Your Inheritance. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1953. 470p. $3.16. 

Eighth grade general science text of seven 
units, featuring up-to-dateness (atomic en- 
ergy, sunray heating, a whole chapter on 
“space travel”). Rich in interesting activi- 
ties, fine photos and diagrams. 


Britton, Jack R. and SniveELy, L. 
Currton. College Algebra. Rinehart, 
1953. 502p. $5.00. 


A good text for a class with sufficiently 
strong background. A fairly good balance 
between manipulative proficiency and under- 
standing of principles is maintained. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE and 
Evans, Rutu. Among Friends, 4th 
Grade, Broad Street, 5th Grade, Cross- 
roads, 6th Grade. 


These books are attractive and well illus- 
trated. Interest is maintained through use 
of the story form involving problems of ev- 
eryday living. Topics are _ interestingly 
phrased. Exceptionally good anatomical 
charts make for a good understanding of the 
body. On the debit side, many of the pic- 
tures break the length of line of the text and 
~~ of fantasy in two suggested plays is not 
good. 


Butt, A. J. A School Course in 
Mechanics, Part II. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 408p. $2.75. 


Illustrating the British emphasis on mathe- 
matics for the “scholarship level.” 
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Curtis, Francis D. and MALLINSON, 
Georce G. Science in Daily Life. Ginn, 
1953. 570p. $3.96. 


Fourteen units of ninth-grade general sci- 
ence, featuring those topics, terms, activities 
and teaching aids that educational research 
(in which each author is active) indicates. 
Lavishly illustrated, with effective use of 
color. 


Dawson, Mivprep A. and SCALEs, 
Bonnie. Round the School Year. Lang- 
uage for Daily Use: Grade 2 and 
Teacher’s Manual. World Book, 1952. 
92p. $1.32. 

The skills content of this second-grade 
language text is organized into twelve units 
that extend around the school year: At 
‘ school, at ame eee A fall, October 

P . holidays, Thanksgiving, istmas coming, 
Davis, Haroip E. The Americans in : 


holiday fun, community helpers, in February, 
History. Ronald, 1953. 878p. $7.50. travel time, birds, and summer holidays. II- 
A brief history of the countries in the 





lustrations in color, poems, and format add 
to the attractiveness and value of the text. 

Western Hemisphere from the early origins 

to the present. The scope of the material, 

the structural arrangement, the helpful bibli- 

ography, and the extensive index make it a 

desirable college text. 


Dean, Howarp H. Effective Com- 


munication. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 669p. 
$4.95. 




















"required reading" 


Educational Psychology 


By Lawrence E. Cole 
Professor of Psychology 
Oberlin College, and 


William F. Bruce 
Professor of Education 
State Teachers College 
Oneonta, New York 


—a synthesis of research and prac- 
tice in the last half-century, clarify- 
ing the development of children 
and adolescents into mature per- 
sonalities. 


xvi plus 768 pages $5.30 





















Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Fundamentals of 


Curriculum Development 


By B. Othanel Smith 
Professor of Education, 


William O. Stanley 

Assistant Professor of Education, and 

J. Harlan Shores 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of Illinois 

—an evaluation and summary of con- 
temporary theory and practice in 
‘curriculum development and edu- 
cational human relations. 

xvi plus 780 pages $5.30 


These two titles in World Book Company's "New World Education 
Series" belong in every professional educator's personal library, as well 
as in the education classroom. Write for information material, or re- 
quest examination copies from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














This text has three distinctive features. 
It begins with and stresses as of primary 
importance the nature of the communicative 
process, it emphasizes the development of 
ideas as well as the expression of ideas, and 
it contains an unusually thorough treatment 
of mass communication. This guide to read- 
ing, speaking, and listening is a thorough, 
comprehensive, and teachable college text. 


FREILICH, JULIUS and others. Alge- 
bra for Problem Solving, book 2. 
Houghton, 1953. 511p. $3.20. 


An excellent second year high school al- 
gebra text. Illustrations and two color print- 
ing are used to very good advantage. Prob- 
lem material is better than average. 


Hartow, Ratpw VoLnNey. Story of 
America, rev. ed. Henry Holt, 1953. 
607p. $4.28. 


A high school textbook covering the period 
from Columbus to Eisenhower. There are 
eight units each of which contains exactly 
4 chapters. The chapters are each preceded 
by a preview and followed by a chapter sum- 
mary and other study helps. The maps and 
illustrations are good. 


Hart, WituiaM L. College Algebra, 
4th ed. Heath, 1953. 480p. $3.50. 


A glance at the table of contents would 
indicate this to be not much different from 
its predecessors. Closer examination indi- 
cates a fairly thorough revision and some 
interesting innovations, particularly as _re- 
gards the number system and probability. 


HERZBERG, Max J. and others. Better 
English, Grades 11 and 12. Ginn; 1953. 
470p; 485p; $2.72; $2.80. 


Better English is a series of texts in com- 
position for grades seven to twelve, or- 
ganized according to three fundamental steps 
in instruction. The three-part organization 
of each topic—Getting the Facts, Using the 
Facts, and Testing Mastery of the Facts— 
helps the student know precisely what he is 
expected to do, exactly how he should do it, 
and to what extent he has succeeded. The 
texts for grades 11 and 12 are comprehensive 
in scope. Format is attractive. 


INGERSOLL, LEONARD R. and others. 
A Laboratory Manual of Experiments 
in Physics, 6th ed. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
286p. $4.00. 

Covering college physics with 77 detailed 


demonstrations, stressing precision in opera- 
tions and calculations. 


LEMKIN, WILLIAM. Visualized Gen- 
eral Science. Oxford Book, 1952. 384p. 
pa. $1.00. 


An inexpensive ninth grade text of seven- 
teen standard units, featuring clear diagrams 
and dramatic full page drawings. 


MarGENAU, HEnry and others. Phy- 
sics, Principles and Application, 2nd 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 814p. $7.50. 


A comprehensive physics text for engi- 
neering students, revised to add strikingly 
new topics as cosmotrons, transistors, the 
hydrogen bomb. The mathematics grows, 
chapter by chapter, to full strength. 


Murray, EL_woop and others. /nte- 
grative Speech. Dryden, 1953. 637p. 
$4.75. 


If speech instruction is to be brought fully 
into line with the needs of our turbulent 
era, speech must be treated not only as a 
form of individual expression but as a power- 
ful instrument for guiding and improving the 
processes of human relations and group de- 
velopment. The authors have aimed at such 
a treatment of speech in this text. To ac- 
complish their purpose, they have drawn 
deeply on the most recent findings in human 
relations, group dynamics, and every other 
branch of the social sciences where they 
found significant implications for the theory 
and practice of speech. The book will serve 
well as a general speech text for use in col- 
lege at any stage beyond the freshman level. 


Muzzey, Davin S. and Kipcer, Hor- 
AcE. The United States. Ginn, 1953. 
667p. $3.92. 


A United States history textbook for high 
school students. From the period of dis- 
covery to the present in 31 chapters grouped 
into 10 units. Many fine colored maps and 
illustrations. 


NELSON, OLE A. and Winans, JoHN 
G. Everyday Physics. Ginn, 1952. 622p. 
$4.36. 


A comprehensive high school text featuring 
modern devices (as automatic electric wash- 
er) in illustrating principles. Especially ade- 
quate as to the modern auto and airplane. 
Some unique chapters, as on Outdoor Rec- 
reation. 

Osourn, ELLswortu S. and others. 
Science in Everyday Life. Van Nos- 
trand, 1953. 612p. $3.80. 

Ninth-grade general science text of nine 
basic units, carefully adapted for daily as- 


signments. Rich in activities, teaching aids, 
and dramatic photos—many in color. 
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Parkes, Henry B. The United States 
of America. Knopf, 1953. 814p. $5.75. 


A well organized and clearly written col- 
lege textbook covering the period from the 
age of discovery to the present. 


Patton, Davin H. and Beery, AL- 


THEA. Using Our Language. Grades 
3-6. Webster, 1953. var. pg. $2.12. 


This series of language books is organized 
on the unit basis, introducing specific skills 
as a component part of each unit. Some of 
the topical units are: Grade 3, Enjoying 
Our Pets, Traveling Here and There, and 
Living in Indian Days; grade 4, Sending 
Messages, Enjoying Books, Celebrating 
Christmas, and Enjoying Poetry; grade 5, 
Organizing a Club, Enjoying the Library, 
and Living in Pioneer Days; grade 6, Get- 
ting the News, Inventions Change the 
World, and A Parade of Customs. These 
books are teachable, well edited, attractive 
in format, and illustrated in color. 


Pootey, Rosert C. and others. 
England in Literature. Scott, Foresman, 
1952. 752p. $3.75. 


With emphasis upon “those authors and 

. selections which experience has proven 
most capable of providing clear and under- 
standable insights into the ideas and moods 
characteristic of the great eras of English 
literature,” informative headnotes, batteries 
of questions to stimulate interpretation and 
promote evaluation, special editorial articles 
of real strength and interest, excellent vo- 
cabulary support including an _ extensive 
dictionary-type glossary, suggestive bibliog- 
raphies, historical and literary charts, and 
a profusion of illustrations of many sorts, 
this text is a veritable wonder in its kind. 
It can give the weak teacher a momentum 
seldom found in texts and serve the strong 
teacher as a broad base of operations. And 
my guess is that the students are going to 
welcome it for its freshness and color and 
genuine worth. 


Pounps, Norman J. G. Europe and 
the Mediterranean. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
437p. $6.00. 

A college text for American students, by 
a British geographer now on an American 


university staff. One of the best of several 
post-war texts on Europe. 


RANDOLPH, JoHNn F. Trigonometry. 
Macmillan, 1953. 220p. $3.00. 


This appears to be a rather carefully writ- 
ten text. It should be very teachable. 
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Rienow, Rospert. Introduction to 
Government. Knopf, 1952. 615p. $5.00. 


A new textbook designed for general col- 
lege use. Its somewhat unique organization 
and selection places emphasis on comparative 
government before centering attention on the 
political characteristics of the American re- 
public. 


Routu, JosepnH I. 20th Century 
Chemistry. Saunders, 1953. 564p. 
$5.75. 


A textbook designed for non-majors in 
chemistry with a view to general education. 
It is very well illustrated and is readable, 
though it is a little detailed for the general 


student. It emphasizes physiological chemis- 
try. 


SAUNDERS, FREDERICK A, and KiRK- 
PATRICK, Pau. College Physics, 4th 
ed. Holt, 1953. 603p. $6.25. 


A comprehensive text in clear language, 
with many teaching aids. Superior illustra- 
tions and diagrams, mostly line drawings. 
The authors abandon the hoary pretense that 
electric current flows from positive to nega- 
tive; for this, the blue ribbon. 


Scott, A. F. English Composition. 
Book III and Book IV. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 109p., 73p., $1.00 


ea. 


These textbooks in English composition 
intended for boys and girls of England 
aged twelve to sixteen encourage exact and 
careful reading of models and writing of 
straightforward, sensible and connected com- 
positions on subjects which arise from, and 
are related to, the passages studied. Pass- 
ages from such writers as Swift, Cobbett, 
W. H. Hudson, and Bernard Shaw are in- 
cluded as models because they exemplify the 
virtues of clarity, economy, and orderliness 
and are devoid of the literary devices and 
evocative vocabulary of the poetic prose 
writers of the past. 


Sister, Harry H. and others. Col- 
lege Chemistry. Macmillan, 1953. 623p. 
$5.25. 

A well written, fairly well illustrated text- 
book for college freshmen which is best 


adapted to students who plan to major in 
chemistry or science. 


SmitH, T. Lynn. The Sociology of 
Rural Life, 3rd ed. Harper, 1953. 680p. 
$6.00. 


A revision of the 1945 edition. Data from 














the latest census are used, and some of the 
more recent studies of rural life are cited. 
There is a new chapter on “Systems of 
Agriculture” that is helpful in developing 
understanding of rural life. 


THoRN, SAMUEL A. and Brouit- 
LETTE, JEANNE. Let's Go. Beckley- 
Cardy, 1953. 48p. $1.20. 

A picture-primer of simple science experi- 


ences, as pets and plants, sunshine and 
shade. Lavish use of color. 


Waker, Epwarp E. and others. 
Government of the United States. Scrib- 
ner, 1953. 692p. $2.84. 

A revision of a textbook that has been 


used in American high schools for many 
years. 


WHALEN, FRANK D. and PaRKHILL, 
Witson. Complete United States His- 
tory. Noble, 1953. 750p. $2.75. 

A textbook covering the entire period of 
American History from the Norsemen to the 


election of Pres. Eisenhower. There are 57 
chapters divided into 23 units. 


Winans, Joun G. Introductory Gen- 
eral Physics. Ginn, 1952. 775p. $5.75. 
An extensive college text, largely descrip- 


tive, yet stressing fundamental formulas and 
many problems. 


Wincate, Isapet B. and others. 
Know Your Merchandise, rev. 2d ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 736p. $4.20. 


This book provides factual information 
about different kinds of merchandise in both 
textile and non-textile fields. Questions, sug- 
gested learning activities and terms for 
reference are included at the end of each 
chapter. Students in sales and consumer 
classes should find this book very helpful. 


Wistar, Ricnarp. Man and His 
Phyiscal Universe. Wiley, 1953. 488p. 
$4.75. 


The newest text in physical science for 
general education, featuring full integration 
of the conventional sciences into six large 
areas: photography, the solar system and 
beyond, the planet Earth, the weather, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, atomic structure— 
here, unusually clear. Rich in instructive 
diagrams and photos. 


Woops, Georce and others. The Lit- 
erature of England, single vol. ed. 
Scott, Foresman, 1953. 1231p. $6.50. 


This one-volume edition of a popular sur- 
vey textbook fulfills the editors purpose of 
being “a carefully articulated interpretation 
and representation of English civilization 
as expressed in English literature.” Note- 
worthy for the fine and ample quality of its 
art work. 


ZanT, JaMEs H. College Algebra and 
Plane Trigonometry. Ginn, 1953. 419p. 
$4.00. 

An integrated freshman mathematics text 
which differs from the usual text of this sort 
in two ways. First, no attempt at inclusion 
of analytic geometry is made. Secondly, the 
integration seems to be chapter-wise. Chap- 


ters on trigonometry are interspersed among 
chapters on algebra. 


Publications Listed 


ALBRECHT-CarriE’, RENE’. Europe 
After 1815. Littlefield, Adams, 1952. 
301p. $1.25. 


American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. 1954 Pocket Almanac. Pocket 
Books, 1954. 633p. $.50. 


ANDERSSON, THEODORE. The Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School, prelim. ed. Heath, 
1953. 119p. $1.25. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Forty-eighth 
Annual Report, 1952-53. The Founda- 
tion, 1953. 6lp. 


CHANDLER, Epna. Cowboy Sam and 
the Fair, 2d Grade. Beckley-Cardy, 
1953. 96p. $1.40. 


Dorr, Pup. Visualized Modern 
History, rev. ed. Oxford Book, 1953. 
368p. $1.00. 


Gorvett, Jean. Pond Life. Penguin 
Books, 1953. 3lp. $.50. (Puffin Pic- 
ture Book 93) 


Gross, MYNETTE, SIsTER. Teaching 
Success of Catholic Elementary School 
Teachers. Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press, 1953. 141p. pa. $2.25. 
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Hart, KENNETH D. Visualized Prob- 
lems of American Democracy, new ed. 
Oxford Book, 1952. 380p. $1.65. pa. 
$1.15. 


Crow, Lester D. and Auice. Child 
Psychology. Barnes & Noble, 1953. 
267p. $1.50. (College Outline Series) 


HEIDINGSFIELD, Myron S. and 
BLANKENSHIP, ALBERT B. Marketing, 
an Introduction. Barnes & Noble, 1953. 
270p. $1.50. (College Outline Series) 


Kruse, ALEXANDER Z. How to Draw 
and Paint. Barnes & Noble, 1953. 136p. 
$1.00. (Everyday Handbook) 


MALLory, Vircit S. and SKEEN, 
KENNETH C. Fundamental Mathematics 
Workbook. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 128p. 
$1.95. 


MOLiERE, JEAN Baptiste. Five Plays, 
tr. and with an intro. by John Wood. 
Penguin, 1954. 247p. $.65. 


National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. How Can We Get 
Enough Good Teachers? The Commis- 
sion, 1953. 91p. (Working Guide No. 
6) 


Die Nibelungen. Heath, 1953. 60p. 
$.64. (Heath-Chicago German Series, 
Progressive German Readers, Book 3) 


Ropinson, Donatp. The 100 Most 
Important People. Pocket Books, 1953. 
439p. $.35. 


ScHEIFELE, Marian. The Gifted 
Child in the Regular Classroom. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
84p. (Practical Suggestions for Teach- 
ing No. 12) 


SmitH, Victor C. Photography 
Workbook. Lippincott, 1953. 83p. 
$1.20. 


Swanson, Lester D. and Grecory, 
Francis. Getting the Most Out of High 
School. Oxford Book, 1953. 79p. $.50. 


LEARNING WITH “INTEREST” 


When children are interested, their learning is successful. The 
language skills developed in each of Silver Burdett’s language 
arts programs — in reading, literature, and spelling — are made 
permanent by content which research has shown catches and holds 
the interests of pupils. 


LEARNING 


TO READ 
GRADES 1 TO 3 


STORIES 


TO REMEMBER 
GRADES 4 TO 6 


INTERMEDIATE 


READERS 
GRADES 4 TO 6 


WORD POWER 


THROUGH SPELLING 
GRADES 2 TO 8 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 3 € 
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THorN, SAMUEL A. and Brouit- 
LETTE, JEANNE. Let's Try. Beckley- 
Cardy, 1953. 72p. $1.52. (Science and 


Conservation ) 


UNESCO. Progress of Liieracy in 
Various Countries, a Preliminary Sta- 
tistical Study of Available Census Data 
Since 1900. Columbia University Press, 


1953. 224p. pa. $1.50. (Monographs on 
Fundamental Education V1) 


‘WessTeR, Joun. The Duchess of 
Malfi, ed. by Fred B. Millett. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 108p. $.35. 


WecsTE!N, A. M. and De Leon, BEN- 
JAMIN. Graphic Survey of Biology. Ox- 
ford Book, 1952. 410p. $1.15. 
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Three Outstanding Education Texts 


Basie Principles of Supervision 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky 


“This is indeed a most comprehensive treatment of the problems per- 
taining to supervision of instruction and related fields. The examples 
and illustrations used are real, rich, and colorful.” 

—Hob Gray, University of Texas 


“This is a very useable book. It is helpful and practical.” 
—Irving R. Melbo, University of Southern California 


Education in the Elementary School 
SECOND EDITION 


Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
A. Wellesley Foshay, Ohio State University 


“It surveys all important aspects of the field.”—G. Max Wingo, University 
of Michigan 


“The students and faculty alike rate this volume even higher than we 
did its predecessor, which was one of our preferred books on curriculum.” 
—Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University 


Elementary 
School Administration and Supervision 


Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 
Teachers College. Columbia University 


“I believe it fills a widely recognized need in an admirable way.” 
‘ —Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University 


“The students in the class are extremely enthusiastic about the book. They 
like its organization and the clarity with which the explanatory material 
is written.” 


—Helen Huus, University of Pennsylvania 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION * 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Cincinnati @ Chicago ¢ Boston ¢ Atlanta ¢ Dallas e San Francisco 




















New and Vamportant 
McGrau-Fil Sooke 


—_—_ ESET oe ET oT TT oT eT ET eT Oo , 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Paut R. Mort and WiLuiaM S. Vincent, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A new philosophical approach to the field, covering the purposes, processes, and basic 
features of American education. Material not found in other texts includes: power and 
goals of education; recent trends of administration for discerning basic principles; the 
best schools and school systems in existence and why; and a short review of the scientific 
and psychological principles of education. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


By Ciarence A. WEBER, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 378 pages, $5.00 


This is a brilliant and comprehensive approach to the important growing field of school 
administration. Teacher personnel is emphasized, but the non-professional staff in schools and 
school systems is also considered. The author concerns himself with an examination 
of current practice followed by suggested new approaches to personnel problems rather 
than with lengthy historical or philosophical considerations. The book is practical, easy to 
comprehend, and combines theory and practice. Questions at the end of each chapter 
require the student to evaluate practices and procedures. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New third edition 


By HERBERT SoRENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 557 pages, $5.50 


L] 
A thorough and up-to-date revision of the current leader in the field. This edition is about | 
ten percent longer through the addition of a considerable amount of useful material; how- 
ever, it still retains its simplicity and readability. The new text includes several excellent | 
illustrations. | 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


By Joun P. ZuseK, University of Minnesota and Patricia ANNE SOLBERG, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario. In press 


Bio-socially oriented, this new volume provides an experimental, topical treatment of the 
entire span of human development. The authors present in each chapter a brief picture 
of the evolutionary development and then follow the subject from conception through 
old age, giving an integrated and continuous picture of the lifespan development and decline. 
Equal emphasis is placed on each of the major periods of life and particular attention is 
given to post World War II research on maturity and old age. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


By Pau, Wooprinc, Western Washington College of Education. 215 pages, 
$3.50. 


Offering a thoughtful critique of educational policy during the past fifty years, this book then 
presents a search for concepts which may logically follow in the field in the future. Emphasis 
is placed on the confusion in the current educational picture, and how this confusion interferes 
with the work of the schools. It stresses the need for new ideas and leadership, and main- 
tains that policy must be determined by the people. 
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COMPLETELY NEW! 





American Seating 
High-School Desk No.445 


MODERN STYLING 
GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 


STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through extensive 
research to meet the needs of 
Junior-Senior high-school 
students. Embodies suggestions 
of educators, architects, 
designers. Cradleform seat, for 
comfortable, dynamic posture, 
rotates on silent nylon bearings— 
allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. Generous 
leg, knee, body room. Visible, 
handy book space. Height range 
for 7th through 12th ‘grades. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder fully 
describing the design, construction 
and adaptability of this brand-new 
and modern unit. Dept. 9 








Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 

















